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Lesson Calendar 


Golden Text forthe Quarter: Depart from evil, and do good ; 
seek peace, and pursue it.— Psa. 34: 14. 
1. July 2.—Isaiah’s Prophecy Concerning 

‘ Sethe Suffering Servant of Jeb ~ tee oy Isa. 37: 14-38 

u — ihe Sufierin vant of Jehova sa. 13 to 53:12 

jay %6. —Manasseh’ . Wickedness and mS . 


2. 
; ON A ac idee) ead vee eS 2 Chron. 33 : 1-20 
4. July 23.—Josiah’s Devotion to God . . 2 Chron. 34 : 1-13 
5. July 30. 3 The tor say, Sa the Book of the Law . 2Chron. 34 : 14-33 
6. August 6.—Jeremiah Tried and Acquitted ........ er. 26 
. August 13. —Jepoiekin Burns the Prophet’s Book . . . . Jer. 36 
f August 20. -Jeremiah Cast into Prison. ......... Jaz 37 
9. August 27.—Judah Carried Captive to Babylon .... . er. 39 


10. September 3.—Review 

x1. September 10.—Daniel and his Com- 
panions (Temperance Lesson) 

12. eta I ea 8 ¥ Compontene in the 


“ 
Diversity of Gifts 
By Francis E. Bouck 


HEARD a mighty orator. “ He is God-sent,” 
Quoth raptured intellects ; “superbly done, 
the whole!” 
I saw Humility—unknown, in service bent— 
Silently mold the substance of a soul. 


LEADVILLE, COLO. 








Living the Liberated Life 
Victory through fighting is good ; but deliverance 


from the need of fighting is better. Christ's best work 
in a man whose life is beset with temptation and sin 
is, not to make him a victorious fighter, but to liber- 
ate him from even the appeal of temptation which 
demands a fight. Here is a miracle indeed! No 
human will-power, no concentration of mind or pur- 
pose, can ever effect this : only the superhuman power 
and presence of the eternal Christ is equal to it. -But 
it is reasonable, and it is a realized and glorious fact 
in many a life. It comes to pass when Christ has 
been permitted literally and completely to replace the 
surrendered and crucified self with Himself. Our 
Christ to-day is beyond not only the power but also 
the appeal of temptation. He never has to fight it ; 
it drops impotently away from the consuming light of 
his presence. Therefore when Christ is a man’s whole 
life, has been permitted tv constitute himself all that 
there is of a man, the temptation that seeks to engage 
that man in a struggle finds only Christ totempt : and 
Christ cannot be tempted.. There is no fight, then, 
for the man ; his deliverance is not by way of victory, 
or conquest, which implies a fight, but by way of lib- 
erty, a miraculous and effortless freedom from the 
very appeal of temptation. Have you tasted the 
heavenly joys of this marvelous, Christ-given liberty ? 
Have you seen an old, familiar, oft-victorious, Satan- 
sent, hell-bringing temptation coming for you, and, 

knowing your@wn utter helplessness before it and 


knowing also Christ's untemptable omnipotence, have 
you turned quietly to him with the instant prayer, 


. ** Lord Jesus, thou art sufficient,"’ and then watched 


the temptation shrivel and die before Him, while your 
heart tingled and sang with the joy of the liberated 
life? There was no fight, no conquest; only free- 
dom, of the sort that God himself knows. Oh, the 
miracle-power of our Christ's redeeming love ! 


x 
What Forgiveness Is 


Forgiveness that depends upon the penitence of 
the one who has done wrong is not forgiveness at all. 
Yet how often we hear people say that they would 
gladly forgive an offender if only he would show some 
desire for forgiveness. If they cannot forgive him 
while he is still bitter against them or utterly indiffer- 
ent to their forgiveness, they cannot do so after he 
repents and seeks their forgiveness. For true for- 
giveness is not a matter of feeling, nor of purchase, 
nor of bargaining, nor of return for something re- 
ceived. It never waits until it is asked for. It is not 
a temporary thing. It is strikingly defined by Mr. 
Johnston Ross when he says, of God's attitude : ‘‘ For- 
giveness is not a sudden sob of mercy in the propiti- 
ated heart of God, it is the perpetual state of the 
divine heart, a divine hospitality open to all.’’ Have 
we made our own that selfless, incessantly outgoing 
love which God shows toward us even while we are 
hostile or indifferent.to him, and which he would 
have us always show toward all who need to see him 
in us? Let us secure the repentance of those who 
have wronged us by forgiving them before they want 
to be forgiven. 

x 


Moment by Moment 

Now is the only time for which we need to seek 
supplies, or strength, or deliverance, or any other 
blessing. If we accept from God in Christ all that he 
offers us now, for this present moment, and continue 
to do that moment by moment, the future will be well 
taken care of. This is an old, old truth; but we shall 
need to be reminded of it anew until the heavens and 
the earth are done away. We long and chafe to look 


> 


ahead, and to have some assurance that we shall have 
an undiminished deliverance from sin—from our be- 
setting sin—in such continued power that the rest of 
our life will be a path of glory, That assurance is, 
indeed, given to us, but it is in terms of now, Christ 
is able to guard that which is committed unto him, 
now and hereafter ; but he asks us to trust him for 
both present and future, while we concern ourselves 
not at all with the future, but see to it that we are 
yielded utterly to him in faith and obedience to-day. 
It simplifies life so to let it become simply a matter of 
my present, immediate relationship to Jesus Christ ! 
Am I yielded wholly to his will mow? If Iam, he will 
do all the rest. 


** Moment by moment I’m kept in his love ; 
Moment by moment I’ve life from above ; 
Looking to Jesus till glory doth shine ; 
Moment by moment, O Lord, I am thine.” 


ax 
The Absorbed Life 


One who has begun to know what life means 
when self has died and is replaced by Christ longs to 
become so completely lost in Christ that there is noth- 
ing more to be yielded up to Him. This will evi- 
dently not come to pass for any one until the bondage 
of the corruption of this body is finally done away with. 
But it isa good goal to have ever before us. The 
complete and satisfying merging of ourselves in Christ 
may be likened to a saturated solution in chemistry, 
when a liquid is impregnated with a dissolved solid 
until no more of the latter can be taken up. Some 
definitions of ‘‘saturate’’ are strikingly suggestive of 
our longings for the fulness of union with Christ : 
‘*To fill the substance of, as by absorption, so thor- 
oughly that it will hold no more ; to fill to the utmost 
extent of the capacity for absorbing or retaining.’’ 
Again, in chemistry, ‘‘to satisfy the affinity of.’’ 
What a blessing it is to hunger and thirst, when we 
know that we shall be filled! What a comfort that 
Christ's New Covenant has in it such a daring word 
as ‘‘filled unto all the fulness of God’’ ! That is our 
goal, and our assurance. How eagerly should we 
abandon everything that hinders or delays us in its 
final attainment ! 
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Face to Face with One’s Own Life 


WRITER in one of the magazines said recently 
that if he were a preacher he would raise his 
voice in behalf of the individual life. He thinks 

the individual is lost sight of by too many preachers 
in considering the needs of society in general. The 
personal human soul is starving while men are dis- 
cussing the problems of mankind. ‘If I were a 
preacher,’’ he says, ‘‘I would talk usually just to one 
person.’’ 

Every one who has received any good thing ought 
straightway to begin giving it out that others may 
have it too. But one must receive before one can 
give. So the personal life must come first. You 
must feed your own soul or you cannot feed another's 
soul, 

This is universally true. There is the duty of help- 
ing others,—the strong are bidden to help the weak, 
—but one must have in himself the ability and the 
resources of helpfulness before he can do for others 
what they need. If you are to teach others, you must 
be taught yourself. Before you can lead men, you 
must know the paths yourself. No one about to climb 
mountains would accept a guide who had never ac- 
quired skill in mountain-climbing in experiences of 
his own. 

You must face life’s problems yourself and master 


them. No one can do it for you. ‘‘ Each man shall 
bear his own burden,’’ says the scripture. Another 
scripture says, ‘*Bear ye one another's burdens.’’ 
There is no conflict in these teachings that seem ‘con- 
tradictory. It is every one's duty, always, to put his 
shoulder under his brother's load, but always it is true 
that every one must bear his own burden, and that no 
one can bear it for him. God’s purpose in all the 
work of the world is the making of men. Here, what 
is done must be done by the individual himself. Each 
man must build his own house. The process is going 
on continually, All experience contributes to it 
Tennyson says : 


** T am a part of all that I have met.’’ 


Every life we touch leaves something of itself in us. 
Every book we read puts some mark on our character. 
Every temptation makes us either stronger, if we 
resist it, or wounds and hurts us if we yield to it. 
Every sorrow that befalls us makes us better or spoils 
our beauty. The effect of these experiences upon us 
is not accidental, but depends upon the way we 
receive them. 

God's purpose in all our life is our edification, to 
use one of Paul’s suggestive words. This up-build- 
ing is not all wrought in church services, in acts of 
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worship. Christ is building men all the while—in 
love-filled homes, in places of labor, in daily com- 
papionships and associations, as well as at commun- 
jon tables or prayer-meetings. We say that the 
business of a carpenter is to make the things that a 
carpenter usually makes, But God’s purpose for the 
carpenter is the making of a man, ‘The work of a 
farmer, we say, is to till the soil and reap harvests. 
But the thought of God in the farmer's work, what He 
looks for as the real outcome, is a beautiful life. If 
this result is not reached the farmer's life is not suc- 
cessful, however prosperous he may be as a farmer. 
We say that a man’s circumstances make him ; but 
at the center of all the circumstances the real, deter- 
mining factor is the man himself. Whether the hard 
knocks you experience through the years make a man 
of you or wreck your life depends upon the way you 
meet them. It is you, not your circumstances, that 
will determine the outcome in your life. 

There is need, therefore, for personal preaching at 
this point. It will not do to tell men merely that 
their lives are plans of God, that God thought about 
them before he made them, and then made them to 
fill a certain place and doa certain work. This is 
not the whole truth, The other pari of the truth is 
that they have now to fulfil this divine purpose and 
live out this divine plan. We can spoil God's beau- 
tiful plan for our life if we will,—every man does who 
lives in sin, rejecting the will of God for him and 
taking his own way instead. We can fall far below 
God's perfect plan for us by living indolently, self- 
indulgently. Every man is required to do his best if 
he would measure up to the divine plan. An English 
writer says the three words, ‘‘That will do,’’ have 
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done more harm than any other three words in the 
language. Men get easily into the habit of looking 
at something they have made or done, and, though 
knowing it is not what it ought to be, or what they 
could make it, yet indolently let it pass, saying, 
‘* That will do.”” Thus they suffer their work to de- 
teriorate in quality and fall far below God's plan, 
which requires the best. 

It is said that the great violin maker, Stradivarius, 
would never allow any violin to leave his hands which 
was not as nearly perfect as he could make it. George 
Eliot makes Stradivarius say : 


*« If my hand slacked, 
I should rob God,—since he is fullest good, — 
Leaving a blank instead of violins. 
He could not make Antonio Stradivarius’ violins 
Without Antonio.”’ 


It is true we rob God when we do any of our work 
less well than we could do it. God will help us todo 
our best, but we must work with him. He will not 
do our work without us. He will not do our best for 
us if we work indolently. ‘‘ He could not make An- 
tonio Stradivarius’ violins without Antonio,"’ 

Thus at every point we need this lesson of individ- 
uality. .We must meet life as individuals, We are 
responsible in a certain way for the good of all men. 
We owe a duty to ‘‘the other man’’ which we dare 
not fail to pay. But we must not forget that our first 
duty is to let God have his full way with ourselves. 
Keeping other people's vineyards will not be enough 
if meanwhile we have neglected our own. Doing a 
great work for others is not enough if we have not let 
God care for our own life. 





When God Chooses Opposites 


The fact that a man obviously lacks every require- 
ment. for a néeded work is no reason why he should 
not enter confidently upon that work if God cadls him 
to do so. But there must be clear evidence that God 
is indeed thus calling. A perplexed reader in Georgia 
seeks light on his own case : 


Your editorial, ‘‘'God's Choice of Opposites,’’ made m 
heart throb with renewed courage. It came at a time when 
was feeling somewhat despondent. The moment that I fin- 
ished reaaing it I decided to write you concerning myself, 
nano pe might be able, by God's help, to help me in 
the '*Open Letters” department. 

For a number of years I have wanted to enter a particular 
line of Christian work, that desire becoming more intense as 
the months and years go by, but I have never felt assured that 
it is God's will for me to do so, For me to think that He has 
called such an ‘' opposite’ as 1 is more than I have been able 
todo. Is it true that ‘Most of us feel that we have in our 
nature... something that renders it cee gape impossible 
for us to be chosen for the finer and higher possibilities and 
usefulness''? J feel very much that way, but do ‘most of 
us'’? In your discussion of ‘‘strength,’’ ‘‘ natural ability "’ 
is mentioned, but it seems that ‘' natural ability'’ for the work 
that I want to do is almost totally lacking in me. God can 
use me, if it is his will, despite my unfitness. But should I 
attempt it without his approval and help, my utter failure 
would be apparent to all who know of my undertaking, there- 
fore much faith is needed to decide the question affirmatively. 

I am not asking you to decide for me, for I am aware that 
such must be settled between one's self and God. 

How may | distinguish between simple faith and sinful 
presumption ? 


Faith steps confidently out upon nothing but God’s 
cali, and claims God’s omnipotence to carry one 
through. Presumption claims God’s omnipotence 
when God has not called one to do so. 

It is true that God rejoices to use the weak, base, 
and foolish ones of earth for his mighty works. But 
such use is always conditional upon God's decision as 
to what particular line of service he assigns to each 
person. Often God chooses just the opposite of the 
way in which man would choose; and this was the 
message of the editorial referred to. But the message 
of ‘God's Choice of Opposites’? does not mean that 
our lacks are to determine our life-work. Merely 
because a man‘is peculiarly lacking in musical sense 
or aptitude, for example, is not to be understood as 
an indication that he should chcose music as a pro- 
fession. Nor are our. strong desires necessarily to 
determine our life-work. 

For example, if a working man, approaching middle 
life, with a family, and without education, should find 
himself longing to enter the Christian ministry as a 
profession, there would not seem to be much reason 
to count that God's call to him, even though God 
can and often does choose and use opposites. For 
that man already has an obligation, for the support of 





his family, which he cannot lay aside to prepare him- 


self for the ministry, The time to consider a calling 
that demands education and specialized training is 
while one is free to do so, and before family obliga- 
tions have been assumed. Yet such a man, filled 
with zeal for Christ's service and longing to win 
souls to Christ, can in the midst of his other work be 
an evangelist indeed, telling every one about him the 
gospel tidings of Christ's salvation, and doing this in 
a more effective way than any preaching ministry 
could ever accomplish,—in one-by-one, man-to-man 
evangelism. 

In considering God’s choice of opposites, the em- 
phasis must always be on God's choice, not on opfpo- 
sites. If God wants to use our lacks, he will make 
this unmistakably plain to us if we wait upon him 
patiently, persistently, in faith, out of a surrendered 
life. Then if he tells us to move ahead in spite of 
our lacks, our weakness will only be his opportunity. 
But if we move ahead without q call from him, we 
cannot expect to find his strength working with us. 


x 
Praying to Our Lord Jesus Christ 


When to one to live is Christ, prayers will rise 
instinctively from that one’s heart to Christ, his Life 
and his God. It is plainly the Father's will that this 
should be so, as was pointed out in the Easter issue 
of The Sunday School Times (April 1, rg11). An 
Illinois reader has followed up the question by noting 
some of the hymns that are prayers to Christ,—an 
interesting confirmation of the universal practise of 
the Christian church. He writes : 


I have just read your answer to the question as to address- 
ing prayers to Christ, and there came the.thought of the 
precious hymns that are prayers to Jesus. I have jotted down 
— of them that came to me, and doubtless there are many 
others. 

** Jesus, lover of my soul."’ ‘*‘ Rock of ages, cleft for me.”’ 
**Abide with me."’ ‘‘Sun of my soul.’’ Jesus, Saviour, pilot 
me."’ ‘*O Jesus, I have promised.’’ ‘*O Master, let me walk 
with thee." ‘' My Jesus, as thou wilt.’ ‘‘ Jesus, and shall it 
ever be.” a: I love thy charming name.”’ ‘*O Jesus, 
thou art standing."’ ‘Jesus, I my cross have taken." ‘Just 
as I am, without one plea."’ ‘‘ Lord, speak to me, that I may 
speak.”’ ‘' Gentle Jesus, meek and mild."’ ‘‘ Hail, thou once 
despised Jesus."’ ‘' Jesus, thy name I love."’ 


Jesus has promised to answer our prayers, and therein 
seems to invite them, when he says, ‘* Whatsoever ye 
shall ask in my name, that will I do’’ (John 14: 13). 
And we need not fear to rob God of his glory in thus 
praying to him whom God has made Lord of the uni- 
verse, for Jesus tells us that the purpose of his an- 
swering prayer is ‘‘that the Father may be glorified 
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in the Son." The wonderful love of God our Heay- 
enly Father is marvelously shown in his declared will 
concerning his Son that ‘in all things he might have 
the pre-eminence’’ (Col. 1:18). 


x 


Sunday Motoring and Driving 

How sharply shall we draw the line against shar- 
ing with others in matters of which we personally do 
not approve, in order to have influence with them ? 
The problem is a real one in the home of a mother of 
whom this letter from a New Hampshire reader tells : 


Will you discuss Sunday motoring? A woman whose hus- 
band, son, and daughter, all church-members, ride on Sundays, 
wishes to do right in regard to riding herself with them Sun- 
day afternoons, as they wish hertodo. ‘The son enters college 
this fall, the daughter is a music teacher; there is also a 
younger son. The wife and mother is called ‘' old-fashioned,”’ 
“behind the times,” etc., if she does not go. She does not 
approve of it. She fears she may do harm by not going, by 
losing influence over them. ‘They go to morning and evening 
service, also to Sunday-school. ' 


No one’s influence is ever helped, but it is always 
injured, by doing anything that one believes to be 
wrong. Those who may differ with us as to whether. 
the practise in question is wrong, nevertheless lose 
respect for us if they see us doing as they do while 
they know we consider it wrong. Many a minister 
has lost influence with the very people whom he 
wanted to reach, by mistakenly supposing that they 
would be readier to follow him if he came down to 
their level. This mother evidently believes that six 
days in the week are enough for pleasure riding in 
the automobile ; and her family know her belief. 
That being so, she would have only less influence 
over them than she now has, by going with them. 
Her plain duty would seem to be to hold to her con- 
victions, while cheerily doing everything she can to 
keep close to her loved ones in other ways. Sunshiny, 
irresistible love, with faith and prayer, can solve that 
family problem on the highest ground. 

If one will not go driving herself, what about loan- 
ing one’s horse and carriage for others to use?) A 
New York state reader writes : 


I have a horse and carriage, but never use them on Sunday, 
as we do not consider driving a proper way to observe the 
Lord’s day. But friends of ours who are. also Christians, and 
have little money to spend on luxuries, do #o¢. disapprove of 
Sunday driving. Would it be wrong and inconsistent of me 
to lend them my horse and carriage to use on that day? 


To lend it would be the easiest thing to do ; but 
would the easiest thing here be the best thing? If 
Christians generally who have strict ideas of Sabbath 
observance should make a practise of loaning their 
possessions to others on that day, for use in a less 
strict observance of the Sabbath, what would be the 
general effect? How seriously would the Sabbath- 
observers’ ‘‘convictions’’ be taken by their neigh- 
bors? How much building up of Sabbath ideas in 
the community would be accomplished ? These ques- 
tions answer themselves. Our Christian stewardship 
includes our property in its relation to others as well 
as to ourselves. If we believe that God would be 
better pleased by a more general refraining from 
pleasure-driving on Sunday, and we therefore refrain 
from it ourselves, by what conceivable moral princi- 
ple can we hold ourselves blameless if we offer our 
neighbor the opportunity of doing what we count un- 
worthy? 


ad 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


TERNAL GOD, our Father: We thank thee for eman- 
cipation from sin and from slavery to law, in Jesus Christ, 
and for our franchise as thy sons. We pray for grace to 

rise now into this eternal life— with thee. We would no longer be 
slaves to the almanac of present pain and privation ; no longer 
devotees of the moment's desire and instant gratification. 
Teach us how to wait ; how to live the life of holy expectancy. 
When drought befals, make us glad of the rain that is to be. 
Constrain us to capitalize the unseen. Grant us vision. Feed 
our empty hearts on assurance. Impart to us the joy of doing 
without things ; the exultation of saying ‘* No”’ to false desire ; 
the rapture of serving others at high cost. Train us, Lord, to 
run and not be weary. Make us so buoyant in just being use- 
ful that we shall never know we are tired ; so ambitious to do 
thy will as to feel no jolt when the way is rough. Scnool us 
out of our lazy monotonies; make us divinely irregular ; in- 
different to any applause or criticism but thine own; so ab- 
sorbed in loving and ministering that others’ welfare shall gild 
our sky ; so busy doing good that we shall forget to worry ; so 
full of divine yearning for the true happiness of those around 
us as to leap all fences of convenience or custom in their in- 
terests when need be ; so eager to do thy work with the lonely 
and sick at heart as to be possessed by a Christly recklessness 
of what stones pierce our feet on the road... . Lord, lift us 
up, to walk and serve with thee on the high levels. Deliver 
us from the sterility of a threadbare soul and a selfish life ; 
from the pettiness of slender devotion ; from the frets of feeble 
faith and the vexations of shallow love. Inflame us with a 
consuming passion for men, so that éur touch may carry power, 
and our fervor warm the hearts of all who cross our path. 
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LESSON FOR JULY 23 (2 Chron. 34: 1-13) 


Km Amon of Judah was dead—murdered by 
conspirators of his household, in his palace in 
the city of Jerusalem. The startling story of 
his death was told from lip to lip until the city rang 
with it. At first no one seemed to care, for in his 
short reign of two years he had been neither wise nor 
good, Then the ae grew indignant that the serv- 
ants of Amon should have taken it upon themselves to 
slay the king. There was an uprising, and the con- 
spirators were taken and slain. 

Josiah, the son of Amon, a boy of only eight years of 
age, was proclaimed king in the place of his father. 

The situation at this time in Judah was a difficult 
one for so young a ruler. He must of necessity, from 
his youth and inexperience, fall under the influence 
and domination of some party of men who would use 
him to forward their purposes and seek to rule the 
nation in his name. 

There were three religio-political parties contending 
for the control of the affairs of the nation, There 
were the men of the first party, backed by the prophets, 
who believed that Jehovah was supreme over all gods 
(there are no other gods but Him), ruler over all na- 
tions and heaven and earth. ‘There were the men of 
the second party who held that Jehovah was only the 
local deity of Israel and Judah. They did not recog- 
nize him as the supreme God of heaven and earth. 
They unhesitatingly declared that there were gods of 
other nations equally powerful, or even more powerful 
than Jehovah. Their aim was to secure acknowledge- 
ment for these other gods and to have them worshiped. 
Their success was not small. Again there were the 
men of the third party, who uncompromisingly rejected 
Jehovah and his worship. The second and third par- 
ties were practically united in their opposition to the 
first. They rejected that form of religion which con- 
sists in the true worship of Jehovah, which is the most 
difficult of all, for it calls not so much for outward 
services as the inward service, the cleansing of the 
heart, and the practise of pure morality. If Jehovah, 
they contended, would be contented with occasional 
asceticism and fasting or even severe self-deprivations 
and bodily lacerations, then would they gladly be 
given ; but such services, only, the prophets discour- 
aged and forbade. Again they asked, why should the 
consecration of the natural appetites and passions of 
the flesh be so abhorrent to Jehovah? Other deities 
exulted in licentiousness; why not Jehovah? Manas- 
seh, the grandfather of Josiah, throughout the greater 
part of his long reign, and Amon, the father of the 
boy king, during all his reign, had acknowledged the 
claims of the opposing gods. Why should their de- 
scendant set himself up to be any better? 


No Flash-in-the-Pan Here 
When Josiah came to the throne, however, the first, 


- uncompromising party of Jehovah was in the ascend- 


ancy and at once took charge of affairs. 

Two courses of action were open to this dominant 
party ; to undertake the carrying out of the many 
needed reforms itself, using the boy king as a mere 
figure-head, or to let the reforms go for a while and to 
turn their attention to the instructing of Josiah in their 
principles and to train him so well that he would in- 
augurate and carry out the reforms. The latter course 


was the one which was wisely chosen. It is interesting © 


to note the points in this training process and its great 
success. These points still hold good where any per- 
manent reform work is to be accomplished. The men 
who had charge of Josiah’s training were not looking 
for any immediate ‘‘flash-in-the-pan’’ method, but 
for one which would give large and lasting results. 
First : Josiah was instructed that his allegiance must 
be to Jehovah and that he must be foremost in all his 
plans. There must be no compromise with any man 
or party, no matter how alluring the prospects, declar- 
ing that Jehovah was only one of many gods or only 
the local deity of Judah. The boy king was brought 
to the realization of the truth that he must not only 
act right but think right about Jehovah, and obey his 
will with all his heart. Eight years were spent in this 
preliminary training process. ‘This was certainly mak- 
ing haste slowly. During this period nothing seems 
to have been done in ousting the intrenched evils, but 
in reality the best sort of training was being given 
Josiah to enable him, when the right time should 
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of a Hebrew Boy Kin 


By Henry T. Sell, D.D 


Author of “ Supplemental Bible Studies,” “ Bible . 
°9 Study by Books,” “ Bible Study by Periods,” etc. 





Twelve years is a long time to wait before striking 
at evils that are rampant about you, and at which 
you could strike at any time. But sometimes it pays 
to wait for years before you begin your campaign, 
as Dr. Sell forcefully shows, Josiah’s training was 
a very remarkable piece of statesmanship. The 
men behind the throne evidently had a large place 
in God’s plans for Judah and its boy king. 








come, to exterminate them. At length the boy king 
came to a realization of the truth and gave his heart 
unreservedly to Jehovah. : 

Second : Josiah was led, by his instructors, to make 
a thorough study of the problems involved in his 
coming great reform work, and to do nothing, or to 
make haste slowly, until there was a mastery of the 
whole subject. Four years passed after his conver- 
sion, and, as in the previous eight years, nothing, 
seemingly, was done to check the flagrant vices of 
the times. Heathen temples stood upon the western 
slope of Mt. Olivet, in plain sight of Jerusalem. 
Heathen images were even carried into the sacred 
precincts of the temple in Jerusalem, and people 
bowed before them. Men and women, from the 
housetops in the city of David, worshiped the stars at 
night and the rising sun in the morning. Parents 
cast their children into the fire, constantly burning 
outside of the city, to appease their gods. Licen- 
tiousness held full sway in the ceremonies of the 
heathen worship. Men asked, ‘‘ What is this good 
youth (and his party), who is going to restore the wor- 
ship of Jehovah, going to do about these things ?’’ 
Seeing nothing done they laughed at him, and looked 
upon him as a weakling who dared not carry out the 
purpose of his heart. But this boy king was not to 
be hurried into hasty and unconsidered action. Many 
a splendid reform has been gloriously begun only to 
end in disaster because of insufficient knowledge of 
the wrongs attacked, and the failure to get together 
beforehand of sufficient means to put them effectually 
out of business. No such mistake was made in this 
case. 


When You Must Hit, Hit Hard . 

Third : Josiah was taught, when he struck an evil, 
to strike it hard, and to enter into no compromises. 
Gentle handling of flagrant wrongs often does more 
harm than good. His teachers had no use for ‘‘ rose- 
water’’ methods in dealing with men who were deliber- 
ately destroying the faith of the people in Jehovah 
and wrecking the national life and morals. The ne- 
cessity for the strong arm was plain. Matters had 
come to that pass where Jehovah's religion must come 
to the front or heathenism would prevail, and Judah 
would be lost. There are crises in the life of every 
nation, and this was a great one in that of the chosen 
people. Drastic action must be taken, and drastic 
action was taken, Ample preparation had been 
made, and the crusade was on to root heathenism out 
of Judah. The narrative of the destruction of men 
and temples is not a pleasing one to read, - Those 
who profess to be horrified at this and similar narra- 
tives in the Old Testament fail wholly to take into 
consideration the merciless character of the evils 
which are sought out to be destroyed. No farmer 
suffers the weeds to grow up, unchecked, in his corn- 
field if he cares to have any sort of a crop of corn. 
Josiah now began to clear away the evil growths, and 
did it systematically and effectively. He removed all 
the heathen images from the temple precincts in Je- 
rusalem. He razed the beautiful idol temples upon 
Mt, Olivet. He sought out and dealt effectively with 
the priests of Baal, and other gods. Parents were no 
longer allowed to cast their children into the fire to 
appease some god. The king, not content with the 
work in his own city, went out into the surrounding 
cities and towns to exterminate heathenism in them. 
This was a reform that reformed by seeking out and 
destroying the sources of evil. 

Fourth : Josiah was trained in the principle of con- 
serving his reforms by the diligent practise of the 
constructive processes, In any good work it is not 
sufficient to destroy that which hinders the good, but 
the good must be assiduously cultivated. How wise, 






in this respect, the young king’s instructors were is 
shown by what he did after putting down heathenism 
in his domain. He at once sought to establish in all 
its old glory the worship of Jehovah. He repaired 
the temple, which had not been repaired for over two 
hundred years. He restored the priesthood and cen- 
tered the worship of Jehovah in Jerusalem. The 
people were not only instructed by the king, but 
Jeremiah, Zephaniah, and other prophets were 
teaching them of the expressed will of Jeho- 
vah. The people became greatly interested and 
willingly contributed largely of their means for the re- 
pair of the Temple. The king gathered a group of 
great men around him, who were intensely interested 
in this building-up process, In making repairs upon 
the Temple the old Book of the Law was found and 
there was great rejoicing over this fact. An assem- 
blage of the people was called and the contents of the 
Book were made known. Through this there was borna 
new enthusiam to carry out the commands of the Book. 
A great passover was proclaimed and observed with 
due sclemnity. Thus step by step, the king, faithful 
to the instruction which he had received, led the peo- 
ple in right ways. Many a reform fails for lack of 
applying constructive processes after flagrant evils 
have been eradicated. We now begin to see the wisdom 
exercised in the training of this boy king, In carry- 
ing out the instructions of his teachers he did far more, 
and did it more effectively, than they ever could have 
done. 


The Freedom of Real Reformation 

Fifth : Josiah was trained to direct the people to 
the true source of all right belief and living in Jeho- 
vah. He was taught, and he taught the people, that 
Jehovah is the center of all power, knowledge, and 
wisdom ; the strength of the individual and the nation 
is in him ; all other gods are naught ; he is supreme 
over all, In beginning to believe these things the 
fear of the mighty nations, with which this people 
were surrounded, fell away from them, They were 
delivered into a large freedom. Then too this was a 
time when the great empires around about them were 
weakening and showing signs of breaking up. The 
fact that the prophets had predicted this ‘‘ breaking'’ 
helped their faith not a little. 

This king, who served Jehovah with all his heart 
all through his reign and did so much for his country, 
is a splendid example of what proper training can do 
for a boy who is willing to respond to that training. 
He certainly had a bad start in having a bad father 
and evil surroundings, up to his eighth year. How 
that bad start was overcome, by his adoption of the 
principles which were taught him, is shown in the 
biblical narrative. These principles are as applica- 
ble to-day as they were in those old days. 

The principles taught Josiah, which he took for his 
own, not only benefited him, but the whole nation, 
and brought about a magnificent reformation. This 
reformation, ‘‘ measured in the light of existing cir- 
cumstances, marks the beginning of that movement 
which ultimately resulted in the complete elimination 
of the practical heathenism which had long threatened 
the extinction of the pure worship of Jehovah."’ 
Here .was not only a revival of religion and civic 
righteousness, but the kindling of a new enthusiasm 
in an old hope. Through the finding of the Book 
of the Law in the temple, and Josiah’s earnest 
advocacy of it and putting its teachings at once into 
practise, there came new conceptions of the nation’s 
greatness and its responsibility to Jehovah. Through 
the study of this book there was also created a tre- 
mendous literary activity which has left its stamp 
upon the books of the Old Testament. An atmos- 
phere was made which enabled some of the greatest 
prophets to deliver their messages with the most tell- 
ing effect. Here we find such names as Jeremiah, 
Zephaniah, Nahum and Habakkuk. ‘‘ Prophet, 


, priest, and wise man united with voice and pen in 


heralding the glorious truths which, for the first time, 
received general acceptance. The Messianic era, 
foretold by earlier prophets, seemed about to become 
a reality." It was the Indian summer of Judah. 
The party which: had the training of the boy king had 
done its work well. 

CuIcaco. 
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Theory versus Practise in Prayer 
By Herbert D. Gallaudet 


HERE are no theories of prayer that are quite 
adequate or satisfactory. That is generally the 
weoble with theories. They talk easily, but 

they do not live well. 

And there is no reason why we should spend much 
. time about theories of prayer. Christ put his in 
six words: ‘‘When ye pray, say, ‘Our Father.'’’ 
If God is our Father, we may talk to him, may we not? 
And if we are God’s children he will hear us, will he 
not? That is all the theory of prayer that we need. 

But what you and I need still more is the practise 
of prayer. eory is always the easiest thing in the 
world. If you have a difficult job on hand, and ten 
neighbors leaning over the fence to watch you at it, 
nine out of the ten can tell you, with or without your 
asking, just how the thing ought to be done; the 
tenth will climb over the fence and lend a hand. 

Prayer is something like lending a hand. Ours to 
God? Not atall. ‘God's to us; and through us to 
somebody else beyond. 

You remember that beautiful verse in the next to 
the last chapter of the Book of Deuteronomy, where 
in the Song of Moses you found this line: ‘‘ And 
underneath are the everlasting. arms.’’ You re- 
member you read that once when your father died 
and left you, a boy of fifteen, with the bottom com- 
pletely knocked out of your world. You got down 
on your knees. And you felt those Arms, That was 
prayer, 

You read the words again when the door was 
suddenly closed to you in the profession you had 
all along hoped to enter, and you were forced into a 
line of work you utterly disliked ; and your disap- 
pointment was so great that you did not see how you 
could possibly hold yourself together. But something 
held you. You felt underneath the Everlasting Arms. 
And you prayed. 

Once more you were reading that chapter of Deu- 
teronomy. It was after you had been to college and 
had begun to wonder why the things you had learned 
about the Bible in your less mature days did not seem 
to square with the things you were learning now in 
the class-room. And suddenly you felt all the founda- 
tions of your faith moving out from under you, like a 
landslide on a mountain, and you wondered if every- 
thing was going to give way with you completely and 
sweep you far out into the waste places of unbelief. 
And then suddenly underneath you were the Ever- 
lasting Arms. They held you, You realized that re- 
ligion was not a matter of class-room dogmatics, but 
of flesh-and-blood experimental life; a conviction 
and a purpose, not a mental or theological game of 
chess. And you prayed, 

Yet once more you read in Deuteronomy. It was 
the night when you were tempted by the vision of the 
things that you know were unworthy. You knew, 
perfectly well. But they tempted, with a strength 
you knew still better. And you almost yielded,—but 
not quite. At the last moment something seemed to 
bar the way. And then you realized ; the Everlast- 
ing Arms. And with a heart bursting to thankfulness 
you fell on your knees, 

One does not need to talk to you about theories of 
prayer if you have had any such experience as that. 
Theory? You have found for yourself the living, 
actual thing. 

You are more fortunate than the first disciples. 
They had to be taught. Perhaps your good fortune 
goes back and rests on their teaching, without your 
realizing it. Perhaps the Lord's Prayer, unknown to 
you, by the method of contagion has taught you to 
pray as Christ taught Andrew and Peter and John. 

It ig a very simple thing, after all. ‘‘When ye 
pray, say, Our Father.’’ Do you need to put any more 
into it than that? There are the Everlasting Arms— 
God's great love and sympathy—réaching out to you 
in your need, more than half way ; God's welcome to 
your coming home to him, as the father in the parable 
welcomed the boy who had been so far away. 

The trouble about so much prayer is that men 
do not realize where the trouble is. They think the 
trouble is with the things they have not got. The 
trouble is with the heart they have not got. 

Christ explained this to the disciples that quiet day 
in Galilee, with a clearness that has something of 
pathos about it, as if he feared the matter was not 
even yet quite plain. And he summed it all up in a 
sentence that ought to stand before our eyes in letters 
of gold every time we go to pray: ‘‘If ye then, being 
evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, 
how much more shall your heavenly Father give the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him?’’ And even yet 
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men do not understand, until they pray that way. 
And then they will never think of praying in any other 
way. They will not bother at all about theories of 
prayer’; they will be too busy and too happy in the 
practise of prayer. 

But they will understand the very precious meaning 
of those verses, so enigmatic and puzzling to other 
men: ‘' Ask, and it shall be given you ; seek, and ye 
shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto you : 
for every one that asketh receiveth ; and he that seek- 
eth findeth ; and to him that knocketh it shall be 
opened.,’’ 

Boston. 
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At His Best 
By C. H, Fenn, D.D. 


HAVE my “ups and downs,” 
My times of feverish haste, or heedless rest ; 
God knows no “ downs,” no fevers, no neglects ; 
Is always at his best. 


I need no “ ups and downs,” 

No rush, no wrench, no flaggings of my zest ; 
For God stands ever at the giving point, 

And ever gives his best. 


I'll change my “ downs” to “ ups,”’ 

With Christ in heavenly places hence to rest 
For well I know he wills to share with me 

His overflowing best. 


Avsury, N, Y. 
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A Medicine Not Patented 
By the Rev. Frederick Lynch 


HAVE tried it again and again on my spiritual 
patients, and it always works. In fact, no other 
remedy effects any cure. I refer to the cure for 

selfishness. I can best describe it by the story of one 
of my patients’ restoration ; or should I say new birth, 
for she never was unselfish before. 

There was a very striking girl in one of my old city 
parishes. I had been there only two weeks when I 
singled her out, and I heard her story in a short time, 
from several sources. She was cultured and brilliant 
and a remarkable musician, but she was morbidly 
selfish,—perhaps self-centered is a better word. She 
looked at life only in its relation to her own happi- 
ness, She thought of people only as they contributed 
to her comfort. And yet,—and it was not strange to 
some of us,—she was very unhappy, morose, gloomy. 
Her religion meant little to her. It was merely form. 
It was not life and light and sunshine pervading all 
her life, and this is true religion. 

Some of our good women had lots to say to me 
about her. ‘*Oh, you can’t do anything with her. 
We have talked to her again and again. We have 
tried to get her interested in missions, in the societies, 
in visiting the sick, but she won't pay any attention 
to us. We do hope yow will talk to her about her 
selfishness, and try and get her to doing something."’ 

*« My good friends,’’ I said, ‘‘the last thing to do 
with that girl is to talk to her about her selfishness. 
It is a peculiar case, a temperamental thing, strength- 
ened by indulgence. What she needs is not talk 
abcut service, but service itself. You've" probably 
talked to her too much already.’’ 

I thought over her case a good deal. A few days 
after this, I accidentally met her on the street and 
had just passed her with a baw when I suddenly 
turned and said, *‘ Excuse me, Miss Jarvis, but they 
tell me that you are an unusually fine pianist. I 
wonder if I could get you to do something for me.”’ 

‘* What is it?’’ she asked, somewhat surprised. 

‘« Well, I’ ll tell you how it is,’’ I answered, ‘‘ There 
is a little girl on Dinsmore Street who has spinal 
trouble. She has not been able to sit up for a year ; 
but she is very fond of music. She has a nice piano 
and was considerable of a player before the sickness 
came, She just pines for music. I play a little, and 
I have been in the habit of dropping in and playing 
to her once a week. I am going away this week and 
wondered if you wouldn't be willing to take my place. 
I'll tell her you're coming, and you go in Thursday 
afternoon and play to her. She will go into ecstasies 
over your playing,’’ and so I went on. 

She agreed to go—indeed, was very willing. It 
offered novelty to her. 

The next Saturday when I got home I ran in to see 
Laura Fletcher, on Dinsmore Street, and asked her if 
Miss Jarvis came to play for her. 

‘Yes, indeed,’’ she answered, her eyes brightening. 
‘Isn't she nice, She played two hours on Thursday 
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and we had a nice talk, and she came again yesterday 
afternoon and stayed till supper time, playing and 
talking. She said she would come again soon."’ 

After a little more talk with Laura I walked around 
to see Miss Jarvis, and found she had become very 
much interested in Laura and was going in every week 
to play for her. And she did go in right along. And 
a change began to be noticeable in her, Does God 
send these little invalids like Laura to soften hearts 
and save such girls as Miss Jarvis? I declare I some- 
times think so. Anyhow, everybody saw the trans- 
formation in Miss Jarvis. She began to show more 
interest in others as she came more and more in con- 
tact with this little missionary of God. 

One day I said to myself, ‘I must bring Miss 
Jarvis in contact with one of my saints,’’ so the next 
time I met her I asked her if she ever had time to 
read aloud. Of course she said she did have. 

‘*Well,’’ I said, ‘*Mrs. Bleeker is blind. The 
days hang heavily with her, and I want to get some of 
you girls to go and read to her. Now can’t you take 
one afternoon every two weeks and go and read. 
She’s a lovely old woman, and she likes the best you 
may take. I'll tell her you're coming ?’’ 

She hesitated a little, but agreed to go. I went 
away saying to myself, ‘‘ This will-settle the question. 
She thinks she is going to help Mrs, Bleeker. Mrs. 
Bleeker will change her whole nature.’’ 

So she played for Laura two or three times a week. 
She found Mrs. Bleeker such a responsive listener 
that she went once a week, and learned to love her. 

One night in the Christian Endeavor Society, in- 
stead of reading a verse in her usual indifferent way 
she spoke. The subject was ‘‘Christian Patience,”’ 
and she referred to Laura so touchingly that all saw 
she loved her. Everybody involuntarily turned and 
looked at her and then at one another as she spoke. 
Surely the deeps of her heart were being stirred. The 
leaven was working. : 

About two weeks after that she came to my study, 
and what do you think she said? She said, «If I 
can be of any service to you, playing or reading to 
any people who would like to hear me, I should be 
giad to do so.”’ 

That evening I met one of my good women. I 
said, ‘‘How do you do? She's cured.”’ 

‘¢ Who's cured ?’’ the surprised woman asked. 

‘«Miss Jarvis,’ I answered, ‘‘She’s the only girl 
in the parish that has come and asked to be allowed 
to serve others,’’—and I told her the story. 

LENox, Mass. 
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Do You Always See Beauty ? 


By Jean K. Baird 


NEVER knew a day so dull that I could not find 

a glimpse of beauty somewhere. Sometimes in 

a sheltered little ledge I find a spot of pure snow, 

when all about it is soot-covered or foot-stained or 

trampled ; sometimes it is only a pansy that bravely 

raises its head from under its protection of dead leaves 

and snow ; sometimes a spot of blue gleams from 
leaden skies, 

An experienced hunter sees pheasants in the woods 
where the untrained eye sees only leaves, So one 
trained in living sees beauty where the untrained sees 
only dulness, 

Ragtime and Beethoven are one to the deaf. A 
sunflower and a rose are marked by no difference to 
one who keeps his eyes shut. Half the people in the 
world go through life and see nothing more in a prim- 
rose than the primrose itself: while those who walk 
beside them find in every flower a thought, in every 
stone a science, in every bird’s nest a religion and a 
philosophy. 

I know a naturalist who declares that he never saw 
a homely person, His eyes had been trained to see, 
and, looking better and farther than most of us can, 
he saw a humanity which gave a trace of beauty to 
the plainest exterior. 

One spring, I dropped some pansy seed near our 
division fence. Drays laden with coal went over it, 
later several cords of wood were thrown upon it. In 
the summer, I found a little dwarf flower sticking its 
purple yellow face up at me between the sticks of 
wood. I began’to clear a space for the brave little 
plant, and discovered that it had twisted and bent 
itself about, seeking a place to unfold, until its bloom 
was several feet to the right of its roots, Its stem was 
colorless and twisted, but it bloomed nevertheless. 

Some lives are like that pansy stalk, —trodden, 
dwarfed, colorless, —but open the way just a little for 
them and they will send out a flower. 

Renovo, Pa. 
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LESSON FOR JULY 23 (2Chron. 34: 1-13) 








Developing Class-Leading in a Class 


Wwe D the readers of the Times like to know 
a plan that has worked with marvelous suc- 
cess in a class of young men? The teacher is 
a woman who has taught boys from her fifteenth year, 
and one who loves and sympathizes with young men. 
She is always at her best and her happiest when with 
her ‘‘ boys.’* For years the young men have been 
very faithful in the home preparation of the Sunday- 
school lesson. They have responded heartily when 
given a special topic to study up. They have entered 
eagerly into class discussions. They have brought in 
questions on the lesson, and prepared answers to ques- 
tions given out by the teacher. Last fall one of the 
members of the class, a college graduate, modestly 
suggested that even more work be put upon them. 
The others agreed to do anything asked of them. 

The next Sunday the teacher asked the class to 
elect by ballot a committee of three on ‘lesson lead- 
ers,"' and another committee on ‘‘ prayer leaders."’ 
This was done. Then the two committees of three 
members each were told to secure ‘‘ lesson leaders'’ 
and <‘ prayer leaders’’ for four months, and have the 
list posted in the class-room by the first of the month. 
To the great joy and surprise of the teacher, her 
name appeared. only once on the list of leaders for 
seventeen weeks, 

At the end of four months new committees were 
elected and leaders secured for another four months, 
and again the teacher was scheduled for only one les- 
son. The ‘‘lesson leader’’ has rarely failed, and 
only a few times in four months has the teacher had 
to step into the breach. If aman cannot be present 
he exchanges with some one else, and teaches on a 
later date for the one who substituted for him. The 
plan has worked admirably. 

Men who never had courage to answer a question 
now take the chair behind the small table and teach 
the lesson most acceptably. The first attempt was 
timidly made and with many pages of ‘‘notes,’’ but 
now the ‘‘lesson leader’’ rarely has more than an 
outline of his subject, and he uses the full forty 
minutes. Questions are thrown out to the class, and 
the response from the men is quick and hearty. 

The discussions are most interesting and helpful, 
and at times pretty lively. The teacher always sits a 
little behind the leader, so as to be out of sight. She 
throws out a question now and then, to keep the men 
to the main points of the lesson, to create a discussion, 
or to call out the opinions of shy members. For in- 
stance, one Sunday these questions created a lively 
and profitable discussion—‘‘ Which is easier, self-rev- 
elation or self-concealment?’’ ‘‘Do people really 
know our true character?’’ One young man at once 
answered, ‘‘ ‘What you do talks so loud, I cannot hear 
’ what you say.'’’ The young men are always practical 
and they bring out the most helpful teachings in the 
lesson. 

We have never had such wonderful class sessions 
as during the past seven months. The interest never 
wanes. The weekly change in leaders gives variety. 
The members of the class ‘‘ stand by’’ the leader and 
feel an individual responsibility to make the lesson 
‘*go."" Young men who have never raised their 
voice in public prayer before now pray most help- 
fully when their turn comes. Some of the ‘‘class 
leaders’’ have a 
volunteer prayer at 
the close of the les- 
son as well as the 
prayer by the ap- 
pointed leader at 
the opening. 

These are all 
working young 
men. With only 
one exception, they 
have had to leave 
school and go to 
work at the age of 
fourteen. Many 
are at night-school 
five nights in the 
week. Busy and 
hard-worked as 
they are, not one 
has ever attempted 
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For Workers in Adult Bible Classes 





Because it is difficult to outgrow the Bible, it is 


_ difficult to keep grown people out of the Sunday- 


school, and easy to get them in. The modern Adult 

Bible Class movement is enriching the school, the 

church, and the world. Here are fresh glimpses of 
its quickening activities. 





to teach the lesson without careful preparation. The 
posted list makes it possible for each one to know for 
several months beforehand when he is to teach. Each 
member of the class teaches and leads in prayer dur- 
ing the four months. These same men now speak 
and offer prayer most acceptably at the young people's 
prayer-meeting and Brotherhood meetings. 

One man in the class, who left school when only 
twelve years of age, and who has been at work ever 
since, has developed into one of the best leaders, 
He holds the closest attention and creates the liveliest 
interest in the lesson. 

A few weeks ago he gave the best temperance lesson 
the class, or even the teacher, had ever listened to, 
There was a straightforward practical appeal that 
deeply moved every one. 

One Sunday, one man began the lesson by saying, 
‘* Fellows, a few weeks ago I saw a splendid game of 
baseball. One side, I could see, was counting on its 
pitcher to win out ; the other side had a mighty poor 
pitcher and had to depend upon its men. Now /m 
a mighty poor pitcher, but if you men stand by me, 
we'll win out. Before we begin let us get help from 
our Umpire. Let's pray."’ And his ‘‘Umpire'’ did 
help him, and his men ‘‘stood by him,'’ and he 
‘*won out.”’ 

Try this plan, fellow-teachers. If a class of twenty- 
one working men—the youngest eighteen and the 
oldest thirty-two—can keep up interest and enthusi- 
asm for seven months, surely others can succeed too. 

Think of the teachers in training and of the helpful 
fellowship stimulated among the class members! 
Every year sees a new plan tried in this class. Per- 
haps some one will send a new one to us for next 
year.—A. M., New York City. 
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Bibles by the Carload 


HE Bible has long been known as the ‘best 
seller’’ in the world of books, and the annual 
output of Bibles far exceeds that of any other 

book published. Nevertheless a shipment of twenty- 
five thousand Bibles across the continent is quite ex- 
ceptional ; and the fact that twenty-five thousand 
copies of the American Standard Revision of the Bible 
were sent from New York a few weeks ago to the Thir- 
teenth International Sunday School Convention at San 
Francisco is of special interest to the Christian world. 
This was probably the largest shipment of a single 
edition of the Bible that has ever been made. 

These Bibles were used in the Adult Bible Class 
parade at the Convention, each member carrying a 
copy. They were then returned to the Convention 
hall, and placed in the form of a huge pyramid. In- 
asmuch as the motto of the Convention was ‘‘ The 
Open Bible and the Uplifted Cross,’’ such an array 
of Bibles was of real significance. 


ON THE WAY TO THE SAN FRANCISCO CONVENTION 





After the Convention these Bibles are to be dis- 
tributed in the rooms of hotels on the Pacific Coast 
by the Gideons, the organization of traveling men 
that has already placed thousands of Bibles in hotels 
throughout the country. Eternity alone will reveal 
the results of the distribution of these Bibles in the 
hastening of the coming of the kingdom of our Lord, 
who has promised that his word shall not return unto 
him void, but shall prosper in the thing whereto he 
sends it. 

x 


A Lively Class of Deaf Mutes 


. PHPHATHA'’—be opened! was the, name 
suggested hy the president, himself a deaf 
mute, and approved by the class of deaf and 

dumb men and women at Birmingham, Alabama, 
presided over by Mrs. W. W. Silk. 

Having a sister who was deaf and dumb, Mrs. Silk 
began very early to understand how little social inter- 
course these people have, and how they are shut out 
from so many of the simple pleasures that go to make 
life beautiful. The wish was always present with her 
to help brighten their lives in some way. At last she 
invited them to a little social meeting at her home 
and explained to them her plans. There were twelve 
at the social, and eight came to her class on the fol- 
lowing Sunday morning. That was two years ago. 
Now there are twenty-four regular members and nine 
honorary members. 

They meet in a classroom of the Wesley Chapel 
Sunday-school, but the class is composed of Metho- 
dists, Baptists, Christians, Episcopalians, Presbyter- 
ians, and others, and they range in age from sixteen to 
sixty-seven. 

The president is Mr. Jaf. Brocato, an Italian, the 
secretary and treasurer is his wife, also a deaf mute, 
The assistant teacher is Mr, Alton Bell. 

Not being able to hear, they cannot join even in the 
opening exercises of the main school, but have their 
own exercises, which however are practically the same 
as those of the ordinary Sunday-school, with the ex- 
ception of the sound. They have their songs, singing 
duets or in concert in sign language and pantomime 
and there is a great deal of rhythm in the movement of 
their hands when singing. They have maps, charts, 
blackboard, pictures and chalk talks, and in fact, are 
not different from any other class except that they are 
far more appreciative, interested and attentive. Some 
of them come fourteen or fifteen miles, spending an 
hour and a half on the way there and another hour 
and a half on the way back, but they do it gladly. 
To many of them it is the only bright spot in the 
week. Almost all of them earn their own livings, the 
men as farmers, carpenters, some few bookkeepers and 
one who has probably broken the record in the United’ 
States by being a chemist. As a rule they have to 
take less pay in order to secure work, and work to 
them is shorn of all the little- pleasantries that their 
fellow-workers enjoy, for people won't take the trouble 
to learn their language. They simply work in silence 
and look forward to Sunday as an oasis in the desert. 

Mrs. Silk has big plans for them, and sees in the 
future a cosy little library for.them that shall be open 
daily where they may come and chat or read and 
where they may hold their social meetings twice a 


month. But, as 
she says, ‘‘ It takes 
money !’’ 








Let us hope and 
pray that both 
money and books 
will be forthcom- 
ing, and that this 
branch of our Sun- 
day-school work 
may not lack that 
which we can sup- 
ply. Cannot we 
who are strong do 
something for our 
weaker brothers 
and sisters who so 
uncom plainingly 
bear burdens ?— 

| £. M. Roff, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 
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LESSON 4. JULY 23. JOSIAH’S DEVOTION TO GOD 


2 Chronicles 34 : 1-13. Commit verses 1, 2 


Golden Text: Remember also thy Creator in the days of thy youth.—Ecclesiastes 12 : 1 











The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


YNAMITE is a pretty dangerous and powerful thing, 
D but sometimes it is a wonderful life-saver. In Jan- 
uary of last year a lumber town in Pennsylvania came 
near being wiped out, It is built on both sides of a narrow 
stream, ‘Two miles up stream from the main part of the 
town a pulp and paper company built a dam, fifty feet 
high and a quarter of a mile wide. The dam was of rein- 
forced concrete, and was built to last,—it cost over $100,- 
ooo. At its center base was a thirty-six inch pipe, in 
tended to carry off surplus water and avoid danger of flood, 
But the pipe was closed by a cap boltedon, When a three- 
days’ rain and melting snow struck that town things 
sooked serious, ‘The water piled up back of the dam until 
the massive concrete began to crack under the pressure 
of thousands of tons of water, People fled for their 
lives to the hills, And the bolted cap of the relief pipe 
could not be budged. Men were working at risk of life, 
with dynamite, to break openings in the dam, but with 
little effect. Finally an extra big charge of dynamite was 
lowered till it rested on the closed sluice pipe, The 
terrific charge was exploded, the cap was driven from the 
pipe, the water poured through, and the danger was past, 
The town had been saved by an explosion of dynamite. 
There have been other times when terrific, explosive 
measures were the only means of saving people, 


Teaching of the Lesson 


Ask the class the question about the investment of 
money with which Miss Lovett so effectively, in her 
1st paragraph, leads right into the heart of the les- 
son. Then take a few minutes to let the class under- 
stand the historical situation in which the boy Josiah, 
ateight years of age, came to the throne: it is ex- 

lained in Professor Beecher’s 3d paragraph, Miss 
Lovett's 3a peroazee’. President Sanders’ 3d para- 
graph, and Dr. Sell’s article on page 323. 

Stupyinc TO Know Wuat ts Ricut.—How could 
a boy in those wicked times have done so well, from 
the very start? Remember what his father and 
gtandfather were. Get the class’ thoughts on this 
question, and supplement them with the suggestions 
made by Professor Beecher, on verses 1-2, Mr. Ross’ 
2d paragraph, and Dr. Sanders’ 1st paragraph. Two 
of osiah's characteristic strong points are given in 
Mr. Ross’ ist paragraph. On the boy king’s training, 
Dr. Sell’s sketch furnishes an abundance of interest- 
ing material. 

ne thing is evident: Josiah made it his business 
to know all he could about God's will for him: ‘ he be- 
an to seek after the God of David hisfather.” That 
is the kind of person who finds God, and whom God 
finds. ‘* When there’s twa seeking, there’s sure to be 
a finding.” While still a boy, a ‘*had a marked 
religious experience,” says Professor Beecher. If so, 
that was because he went after it, he wanted it. As 
a rule, we have to seek, and ask, for the best things of 
God, if we are to receive them. 

‘The great significance of the adolescent's choice of 
God is strongly shown in Mr, Ross’ 3d and 4th para- 
graphs, An interesting comment of Oriental Jewish 
girls on the gain of seeking God while young is given 
in Dr, Mackie’s 1st paragraph; and effective anec- 
dotal illustrations are given in the Round-Table, first 
two paragraphs. The lasting qualities of boyhood 
training are shown in Mr. Ridgway’s 2d paragraph. 
‘The large place that childhood impressions have in 
missionary life is described by Mr. Pierson. 

ATTACKING THE Wronc Near at Hanp.—When 
Josiah was clear as to God's will for himself and his 
people, though not yet of age, he began some of his 
dynamite work ; and he began it at home. How 
sorely such cleansing was needed is hinted at in Mr. 
Ross 7th paragraph. Evils of certain sorts have to 
be uprooted quickly, and violently, and completely ; 
it is explosive work, but it is life-saving work, as was 
the blowing off of the cap of that sluice pi The 
vigor of Josiah’s reform is shown in fessor 
Beecher's comment on verses 4-5. The driving pas- 
sion of this pure, God-loving, God-led life is made 
vivid by Mr. Ross, from his fifth paragraph to the 
end, That epee presence was a necessary guar- 
antee that the work was well done is explained in 
Dr. Mackie’s 2d paragraph; the significance of strew- 
J bones on the altars is shown in his 3d paragraph. 
What were some of the symbols destroyed is explained 
in Dr. Sanders’ 8th paragraph. 

CaRRYING THE CAMPAIGN Our THOROUGHLY. —After 
beginning close at home,—always the hardest place 
to reform renee, — eae was ready to push on into 
the remoter parts of the country. ow the historical 
situation just then worked with Josiah in all this is 
explained in Dr. Sanders’ 7th paragraph. The value 
of job-finishers is tersely shown in Mr, Ridgway's 3d 


Read 2 Kings 22 


1 Josiah was eight years old when he began to reign; and 
he reigned thirty and one years in Jerusalem. 2 And he did 
that which was right in the eyes of Jehovah, and walked in the 
ways of David his father, and turned not aside to the right 
hand or to the left. 3 For in the eighth year of his reign, 
while he was yet young, he began to seek after the God of 
David his father ; and in the twelfth year he an to purge 
Judah and Jerusalem from the high places, and the A-she’- 
rim, and the graven images, and the molten images. 4 And 
they brake down the aliars of the Baalim in h resence ; 
and the sun-images that were on high above them he hewed 
down; and the A-she’rim, and the graven images, and the 
molten images, he brake in pieces, and made dust of them, 
and strewed it upon the graves of them that had sacrificed unto 
them. 5 And he burnt the bones of the — upon their 
altars, and purged Judah and Jerusalem. And so did he in 
the cities of Masnas’seh and Ephraim and Sim’e-on, even unto 
Naph’ta-li, ! in their ruins round about. 7 And he brake down 
the altars, and beat the A-she’rim and the graven images into 
powder, and hewed down all the sun-images throughout all 
the lard of Israel, and returned to Jerusalem. 

8 Now in the eighteenth year of his reign, when he had 
purged the land and the house, he sent Shaphan the son of 
Az-a-li’ah, and Ma-a-se’iah the governor of the city, and Joah 
the son of Jo’a-haz the ? recorder, to repair the house of jeho- 
vah his God. ° And they came to Hil-ki’ah the high priest, 
and delivered the money that was brought into the house of 
‘God, which the Levites, the keepers of the threshold, had 

athered of the hand of Ma-nas’seh and Ephraim, and of all 
the remnant of Israel, and of all Judah and Benjamin, * and 
of the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 10 And they delivered it into 
the hand of the workmen that had the oversight of the house 
of Jehovah ; and * the workmemthat wrought in the house of 
Jehovah gave it to nvend and repair the house : 11 even to the 
pew genres and to the builders gave they it, to buy hewn stone, 
and timber for couplings, and to make beams for the houses 
which the kings of Judah had destroyed. 12 And the men did 
the work faithfully : and the overseers of them were Jahath 
and Obadiah, the Levites, of the sons of Me-ra’ri ; and Zech- 
ariah and Me-shul’lam, of the sons of the Ko’hath-ites, 5 to set it 
forward ; and others of the Levites, all that were skilful with 
instruments of music. 13 Also they were over the bearers of 
burdens, and set forward all that did the work in every manner 
of service : and of the Levites there were scribes, and officers, 
and porters, 


1 Or, as otherwise read, with their axes The Hebrew is obscure. 
2 Or, chronicler * Another reading is, and they returned to Jerusa- 
lem. 4 Or, they gave it to the workmen &c. See 2 K. 22. 5. © Or, 
to preside over it 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered 


(The references here given are to paragraphs, by number, 
of the various lesson-articles in this issue of the Times.) 


Verses 1, 2.—Who had the training of Josiah as a boy? 
(Sell, page 323; Beecher; Ross, 2, 3; Sanders, 1.) 

Verses.4, 5.—Do these verses imply that Baal worshipers 
or priests had been slain? (Beecher. ) 

Verse 6.—What is the meaning of ‘‘in their ruins round 
about’’? (Beecher.) 

Verses 6, 7.—Why did Josiah extend his reform meas- 
ures into the land of Israel also? (Beecher; Ross, 6.) 

Verse 8.—What was the office of recorder? (Beecher. ) 

Verse 12,—Why this reference to Levites that were skil- 
ful with instruments of music? (Beecher.) 








paragraph; and Mr. Howard's Platform talk outlines 
a teaching plan for clinching this point. The gain of 
continuous righteousness is illustrated in the 4th 
Round-Table Retogrey>. 

REsToRING Gop’s WorsHIP.—It does little good to 
tear down and root out wrongs unless you replace 
them with positive good; and Josiah recognized this. 
He gave to the house of God the honor that was its due. 
How did he doit? Get the class to answer, from the 
full details that vs, 8-13 give us. This week we have 
only the beginning of this positive, or constructive, 
work; next week we shall see what it led to. 

Everything was done with businesslike system and 
care. God’s stom per is never ‘‘up in the air”; it is 
the most practical, efficient thing in this world. 

Th-t the eeclesiastical organization had evidently 
been maintained is stated in Professor Beecher’s com- 
ment on vs. 9-13. The method of Oriental payment 
in nga is described in Dr. Mackie’s last para- 
graph. The practical gain of standing by the church 
is declared in Mr. Ridgway’s 4th paragraph. 

And all this came from a life that was wholl 
yielded up to God while very young. It pays, doesn’t 
it? Is any other treatment of God fair? Use here 
the striking illustration of the flowers, in Miss Lov- 
ett’s 5th paragraph. 

You in this class have a bigger, better opportunit 
for life investment to-day than Josiah had. ho will 
invest everything, now? Many a confessed disciple 
of Christ has not done this, and so the dividends in 
life have been small. The returns from a completely 


invested life are bigger, now and here, than you would 
dare think about, or than I would dare tell you. 





The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


IME.—The years following the accession of Josiah - 
in 638 BC. 
Accounts.—Apparently the Chronicler 
has copied some parts of the narrative in 2 Kings 22: 
1 to 23: 30,has condensed other parts or reported them 
in changed phraseology, and has added largely from 


other sources. ‘The k of Zephaniah belongs to 
Josiah’s reign be 1), and probably to the early years 
of it. Jeremiah began to prophesy, at an early age, 


in the thirteenth year of Josiah (Jer. 1: 2, 6-7). 

The .—After a bad reign of many years 
Manasseh had, in his old age, introduced a reforma- 
tion (2 Chron. 33). On his death a reaction from the 
reform set in, during the two years of his son Amon. 
Amon died by conspiracy. he conspirators were 

unished by death. On the accession of Amon’s son, 
Josiah the important question was whether he would 
led by the men who counseled Manasseh after his 
repentance, or by the reactionary men who counseled 
Amon. Zephaniah pictures the situation vividly (1: 
4-12) Around the new king are good men, doubtless, 
but also ‘‘the remnant of Baal,” the men who still 
— the idolatries of the evil period of the reign of 
anasseh, the men ‘‘ that swear to Jehovah and swear 
by Malcam,” the men that have set out in the right 
way but ‘‘are turned back from following Jehovah,” 
the men ‘that have not sought Jehovah” at all, the 
men ‘‘that are settled on their lees” in the thought 
that Jehovah will do neither good nor evil. ‘ 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verses 1-2.—Eigh?t years old: God surrounded the 
boy king with good influences, guarding him against 
those that were evil. Such, probably, was the influ- 
ence of his mother Jedidah (2 Kings22: 1), Probably 
he had such “now ame as the boy Jeremiah, Zeph- 
aniah and other prophets did not fail to watch over 
him closely. 

Verse 3.—Eighth year: In the preceding years 
Josiah of course had bay 3 little to do with the actual 
affairs of government; these were attended to by his 
counselors.—He began to seek: Now at fifteen or six- 
teen years of age he had a marked religious exper- 
ience. ‘Through this the Spirit of God determined his 
future career.— Zhe twelfth year: By this time the 
king is so far in control that he can establish a 

licy. 

Verses 3b-7.—This matter is condensed, and the 
phraseology changed, from 2 Kings 23, where the 
events are mentioned after those of the eighteenth 
year. Doubtless they occurred in several different 
years, beginning as early as the twelfth. 

Verses 4-5.—Strewed tt upon the graves: Intoken 
of dishonor both to the graves pie 9s the pulverized 
religious symbols (2 Kings 23: 4-6).—Aurani the 
bones: According to the account in Kings he ‘“ sac- 
rificed” priests upon the altars, but the burning of 
human bones to defile the altars was a different thing 
(2 Kings 23: 20, 16, 14, 10, 8, and comp. 1 Kings 13: 2). 
He used bones of men long dead. His appeal to 
men’s.sense of the horrible was perhaps more effec- 
tive than his severity. 

Verses 6, 7, eae | SOERF and Ephraim... unto 
Naphtali: Now sparsely peopled by inhabitants im- 
ported thither by the Assyrian kings, together with 
some Israelites who had esca deportation.— 
Simeon: Located south of Judah (Josh. 19 and 21), 
and still recognizable there in the time of Hezekiah 
(1 Chron. 4: 42), though politically this tribe was prac- 
tically absorbed into fudah.—Yheir ruins round 
about: The text is obscure, but we may accept tiie 
picture of many of these local places of sacrifice as 
standing near ruins which, a century and a decade 
earlier, had been flourishing Israelitish cities. 

Verse 8.—7Zke eighteenth year: As this was the 
year of the passover itself (2 Chron. 35: 19), some of 
the preparations were earlier. Jeremiah had now 
been prophesying for five years—a help to the king’s 
plans.—Shaphan: ‘The scribe (verse 15).—/oahk... 
the recorder: The scribe was an enumerator and an 
accountant, and made notes of business transactions; 
the recorder wrote down memorable events. 

Verses 9-13.—The; civil officers thus appointed 
placed themselves in’ communication with the eccle- 
siastical chiefs—with ‘‘Hilkiah the high priest,” 
with ‘‘ the Levites the keepers of the threshold,” with 
**the overseers... Levites of the sons of Merariand 
... Of the sons of the Kohathites”..., with ‘‘the 
Levites all that were skilful with instruments of 
music,” with Levites who were superintendents of the 
manual labor, or were ‘* scribes and officers and gate- 
keepers.” It is implied that Josiah found in existence 
the Mosaic institutions as reorganized by David.. 


Aupurn, N, Y. 





LESSON FOR JULY 23 (2 Chron. 34: 1-13) 


Solitude and Zeal 
By the Rev. G. A. Johnston Ross 


bay are two expressions in the book of Chroni- 
cles that are little windows into the heart of King 

Josiah. The formula usually employed for sum- 
ming up the parts of a king’s reign not given in detail 
is in Josiah’s case slightly varied to admit one plural 
word, so placed as evidently to emphasize what was 
specially characteristic of him : ‘‘ Now the rest of the 
acts of Josiah and his goodnesses"’ (2 Chron. 35 : 26). 
‘The word translated ‘' nesses” has been given a 
bewildering variety of translations in our English 
Bible. The word evidently stood for a disposition 
which, as it turned toward God, showed itself in 
affectionate loyalty, and, as it turned toward men, 
in faithful love. Josiah evidently /oved both his 
God and his ple. And the other expression, 
which is a window into his heart, confirms this view: 
Huldah the prophetess speaks of his having a “ ten- 
der heart” ; that is, a sensitive conscience and a re- 
sponsive emotional nature. 

It is certainly amazing to see this plant of tender 
and true religion grow up just where it did,—in the 
terrible mor supeneere of a decadent family and 
court and nation. But we are surprised, only be- 
cause we lay too much stress on heredity, too little 
on the presence of God with men. God is still making 
this world : with infinite patience building up even 
where men are trying to throw down; and his good 
spirit touches freshly each new generation. he 
handicap of an evil parentage is very real, yet it does 
not shut out a child from the possibility of a holy and 
tender fellowship with God. Let us teach each child 
that he is as near as ever man or woman was since 
the world began to Almighty God and to the source 
of strength for holy living. 

How comes it that the beginning of Josiah’s per- 
sonal quest for God is so accurately recorded? ‘In 
the eighth year of his reign, while he was yet young, 
he began to seek after God”: perhaps the record re- 
flects the anxious eagerness with which the lovers of 
Jehovah in the royal court watched for signs as to 
which way the lad was going to turn.. The boy was 
sixteen : he was no longer a child to be directed, his 
individuality was beginning to assert itself. These 
anxious watchers knew how much depended on the 
set of the life now. 
must have been in the hearts of the friends of G 
when it became ere that the young king was 
seeking after the God of his father David ! 
of sixteen know how still they are watched by anx- 
ious eyes, eyes that wait for the signs of the mo- 
mentous decision, for God, or against? We hear 
much now that affects to be very new about ‘‘ crises 
of adolescence” ; but the common sense of mankind 
has known all along what these observers of young 
King Josiah knew—that sixteen is an age of mo- 
mentous moral choices. For then the youth begins 
to know that he is alone; and it is in solitude that the 
choices are made which determine a man’s life course. 

For no man finds God except when alone and 
‘‘every young man must seek his own God for him- 
self.” Can we render a greater service to young 
people than to interpret for them that sense of lone- 
liness which deepens in the years of adolescence, and 
direct them to use it as the greatest moral opportu- 
nity of their lives before the years of entanglement 
come? ‘Your Father,” said Jesus in the most dar- 
ing localization of Deity ever voiced by human lips, 
‘ts in secret.” ‘To use, then, the opportunity when 
the great wide spaces of one’s own interior life begin 
to open before one, to retreat within that ample soli- 
tude and there meet God and make covenant with 
him,—that is the greatest thing a lad can do, and 
that which will rightly adjust him for all that comes 
to him in life. For this trysting-place with God will 
become the center of his life, and retreat into it, for 
direction, for cleansing, for new enthusiasms, will 
become a saving habit. 

Josiah found this holy retreat a fountain of enthu- 
siasm. When he was twenty he *‘ began to purge 
Judah and Jerusalem.” His enthusiasm evident 
had two aspects : religious and moral. First of all, 
he grew to be jealous for the supremacy of the God 
who, as One, had laid hold of his heart. His personal 
religious experience was too deep to tolerate what 
might savor of polytheism. We may be sure he had 
read some of the great oracles of Isaiah, his great- 
grandfather’s minister and friend; and that his zeal 
had been stirred by such an oracle as that in Isaiah 
2: ‘* And Jehovah alone shall be exalted in that day. 
And the idols shall_utterly pass away.” Read that 
chapter through, and then the verses of our lesson, 
and you feel the momentum of the hot zeal of the 
oracle in the driving passion of the royal ‘‘ purge.” 

And one can read, too, between the lines that Jo- 
siah felt the truth that it was in devotion to one God 
that Israel was one. He stretches his authority right 
up to the northern border of Israel: as though he 
would claim all for God. 

But young Josiah’s zeal was no less moral than re- 
ligious. It is porters well for us that we can scarcely 
realize the full horror of the licentious significance of 
the paraphernalia of nature-worship which Josiah 
was at pains to destroy. 


presence (v. 4). 


What unrecorded thanksgiving 


Doboys . 
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But how heroic and pure this young Sir Galahad 
looks over againstit all! Would that our young men 
might long to play this part, and stand forth among 
their fellows, ablaze with righteous wrath against im- 

urity! For it is notin tepid blamelessness that safety 
ies: but in passionate desire to save. And to those 
who thus seek to do God’s will shall further revela- 
tions of that will be given: the ‘‘ Book of the Law” 
of which our next lesson will tell us was further to 
inflame the young king’s zeal and confirm his high 
resolves. For ‘‘to him that hath,” said Jesus, “ shall 
be given”; and n, ‘‘If a man determine to do 
my will, he shall £xow.” 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, D.D 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister of the 
Anglo-American Congregation in Beyrout 


HILE ke yey 744 young, he began to seek after 
the God of David bP hese v.3). InaSun- 
day-school class of Oriental Jewish girls, de- 

scendants of Josiah, the question was put, ‘‘ Why is 
it best to give the heart to the Lord in the days of 
youth?” They gave three reasons: (1) because it is 
easiest then, before the heart has been made hard by 
the customs of the world; (2) it is noblest then, be- 
cause all the time after that you can be doing some- 
thing for the Lord; (3) it is wisest, because you can 
never tell how long you are going to live. . 

They brake down the altars of the Baalim in his 
Those who know the East and love 
its people sincerely, know also the necessity of con- 
stant vigilance and the advantage of Lavy * present 
if work is to be done well. The danger is threefold: 
complete neglect, delegating to another, or departure 
from instructions with a view to improvement. 

He burnt the bones of the priests upon their altars 
(v. 5). This made the altars like a graveyard,—pol- 
luted, and unfit for use. 

To buy hewn stone, and timber (v.11). Oriental 
contractors and master-masons do not usually have 
capital for the completion of the work undertaken. 
After the contract is signed, a common plan is to pay 
half of the stipulated sum for the purchase of material 
and the cost of transport, a fourth at a further stage 
in the construction, and the last fourth when the 
work is finished and the keys are handed over. 


% 
Laying Foundations 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


HEN should a child’s missionary education be- 
gin? When the foundations of the child’s char- 
acter are being laid—at the beginning, when 

the child can grasp the first thoughts of the Heavenly 
Father, and can begin to take an interest in the life of 
other boys and girls. Many of the strongest mission- 
aries have received their first impressions and have 
begun to take an interest in missions at an early age. 
Count Zinzendorf, ‘‘the father of modern missions,” 
owed his missionary interest to his pious grand- 
mother, the Baroness von Gersdorf. The Earl of 
Shaftesbury received his spiritual impulses from his 
old nurse, Maria Willis. ackey of Uganda became 
interested in Africa because his parents were follow- 
ing the work of Livingstone. Alexander Duff, the 
pioneer educator of India, received his first mission- 
ary impulse when, at four years of age, his father 
showed him pictures of idols, and told him of ignorant 
heathen worship. Eliza Agnew, later of Ceylon, 
formed her purpose to become a missionary when, at 
the age of eight, her teacher told of Harriet Newell, 
and showed the location of her grave on a map of the» 
Isle of France. William Carey, the great pioneer, 
was stirred as a boy by astudy of geography and the 
reading of Cook’s voyages, showing the conditions of 
the heathen world. Ludwig Krapf, the African mis- 
sionary, decided to offer himself as a missionary 
when at fourteen he heard a pamphlet read on the 
spread of Christianity in heathen lands. Fidelia 
Fiske, of Persia, received her first interest in missions 
when her uncle, Pliny Fiske, went to carry the gos- 
pel to Syria. Bishop Patteson of Melanesia received 
the first impulses, as a lad, from reading stories of 
missionary heroism. Cyrus Hamlin, as a boy, gave 
all his spending money (seven cents) to missions, 
and came out a missionary with five other companions 
who put money into the same box. John G. Paton 
was given by his parents to missionary work at his 
birth.1 

What an honor and a privilege and a blessing to 
have been the unnamed teacher of the boy Josiah. 
What a vastly greater honor, privilege, and blessin 
to be the unnamed teacher of God’s princes who will 
help to transform the world! 





1 See chapters 4 and 5 in “* Holding the Ropes,” by Belle M. Brain. 
Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 


By William H. Ridgway 


Eight Carpenter Brothers.— Wa/ked in the ways o 
David his father (v. 2). A good son from Kees 
father. Something must have happened. Ah, here 
it is, 2 Chronicles 33 : 21 and 34:1! Maybe Zepha- 
niah, Nahum, Habbakuk, or Jeremiah, trained the 
boy. Yet many a bad man has a good son because 
of a good mother. It is the great = of high place 
to throw the son of the ‘‘ king” off the “ways.” It 
requires real greatness on the part of a ‘‘great’’ man 
to save his boy. Those fellows who man the café 
and line the bar at the Onyx-Mahogany are the 
‘‘great” men’s sons. Callidan, the mill owner, died 
and left two boys, Hugh and Paul, and a fortune. 
The boys walked in Callidan’s ways, but they hadn’t 
Callidan’s moral muscle and will-power to stop, and 
the ‘: gentlemen habits” have finished them. Peter 
Eastman, the carpenter, died and left eight boys, 
and no tortune—but the boys. These boys are the 
best mechanics in town, all house builders, and all 
the godly sons of a godly father. Old Peter used to 
boast, ‘‘ I have eight boys, all carpenters, and every 
fellow has a sister.’"”’ And when folks said, ‘‘ What, 
sixteen!” Peter chuckled, ‘‘ Eight boys and one 
girl.” The richest and proudest father you ever saw. 


The ‘* Kid.”— Wiile he was yet young (v. 3). 
‘‘When I was a boy’’—is the way the man begins 
his yarn. Boyhood history is carved deep, That's 
the time to make a Christian. The material will 
take impressions. You remember every detail of 
things of boy time. So will that ‘‘tough” class of 

ours. Be faithful and busy. All the wonderful 
Colgncers and athletes are trained as children. No 
child goes wrong if trained to go right. That’s what 
the Book says, too (Prov. 22: 6). Isn’t a human as 
trainable as a brute? Judge Lindsey of Denver tells 

ou some things. All that the toughest boys in 

enver needed was friendship and direction. All 
the boy king needed was to know God. When he 
knew God he hated wickedness and cleaned it out. 
Began in a small way, and finished the job in about 
six years. Note these promises: 1 Chronicles 28 : 9; 
29:1; Prov. 8:17. Perhaps this is why the people 
tamely submitted to the boy king’s housecleaning. 
The old David influence not oe all gone. _ Phila- 
delphia still has her William Penn, Providence her 
Roger Williams,.and the Union her Washington. 
Good men go on forever, 


Job Finishers.— He... returned to Jerusalem (v. 
7). Josiah didn’t go home until he had finished the 
job. That was the kind of man Julius Cesar was, 
too. All great, masterful men. Our Saviour the 
same sort (John 17: 4 to 19: 30). Saveus from those 
folks who start out in Christian work and get tired ! 
The teacher who is all right when the class runs up, 
but who quits when the class ‘‘runs down.” The 
fellow who ‘‘ gets there” finishes a job. Booker 
a at Hampton dusted the room over and 
over. e finished the job and began his go up. 
When Israel came into Canaan it fidn't finish the 
job (Exod. 23: 31). That is what all this sad history 
is about. When Shakespeare wrote dramatic try, 
Milton epic, and Gray elegiac, they finished the job. 
Greek sculptors. Italian painters. Old-time cabinet- 
makers. anted: artisans, clerks, and laborers who 
can finish the job. Yes, Mary, good dressmakers, 
too. Carey, Livingstone, Paton, Mackay, Taylor, all 
finished the job. And the glory of the Sunday-school 
and the pulpit are their hundreds of Job Finishers. 


The Meetin’ House.— 70 repair the house of Jeho- 
vah (v. 8). ee tened out” the people 
he straightens up the church. Every fellow should 
honor the church and attend its services. Be- 
cause you live in}a Christian town. If it was not 
you’d move away next week, If you are in the 
church your head and heart are improved. Better 
trained children and fewer worthlessones. ‘The best 
social life swings around the church. Coatesville is 
the ideal workingman’s town, because the best folks 


,gotochurch, The wage-earner and his family find 


themselves in the social stream that encircles the 
church. Mrs. Jerry Fraser is on the same committee 
as Mrs. Millowner. On communion Sundays all sit 
together at the same table, side by side with the 
Master. ‘Oh, that’s out in the country where you 
know everybody.” To be sure. That is why I am 
always telling wage-earners to keep out in the fields 
where life is as God intended it. Where people 
really live. When Josiah fixed up the church he 
showed statesmanship (Psa. 122 : 6-9). 


** Wanted.”— Zhe men did the work faithfully 
(v. 12). I have a friend who is always fighting with 
some of the mechanics who do work for him. ‘The 
‘*bum job” exasperates him. ‘The rest of us grum- 
ble and pay because we are not fighters. ‘Grin and 
bear it.” Note that word ‘‘artificer” in eleventh 
verse. I like the word if the revisers don’t. To in- 
vent and build things noblest of occupations. The 

lace of all others where honest men are needed. 

aithfulness. Giving the best one has. ‘‘ Well done, 
good and faithful” (Matt. 25 : 21). Faithfulness 
pleases heaven and earth. And brings results. 

COATESVILLE, Pa, 
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Visiting the Lesson-Scenes 


The teachers of adult classes are 
finding the Underwood Travel System a 
very helpful feature of their class work, 
A South Dakota teacher sends this word 
about the use of the system in his class: 
“ The stereographs received unanimous 
satisfaction from my Bible class of fifty 
persons. I get to the church early, and 
ust start these around. A true idea of 
Palestine will be the permanent result.” 

Forty-five different places will be visited dur- 
ing 1911 ; the forty-five ste hs cost 87-50, 
and if ordered at one time a cloth-bound, gold- 
lettered case will be given free. Thirteen places 
visited in 1910 are revisited in 1911 ; persons 
already owning the 1910 material need order 
only thirty-two new stereographs this year. 
Ten stereographs will be needed during the 
third quarter ; cost, $1.67, Those who have 
the 1910 material need order only eight for this 
quarter. The July lessons by themselves will 
use*five ; cost, 83 cents. Less than four stereo- 
graphs, at one time cost 20 cents each. ‘The 
ster costs 85 cents. Express or postage 
is prepatd Orders should be sent to The Sun- 
day School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


OSIAH’S energetic reforms at Jerusalem 
have added interest when we know 
parts of the very ground where they 

were carried out. 

If possible, revisit Jerusalem, standing 

again where we did last Sunday, at a spot 
south of the town, marked 27 on our map, 
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PAT'O IN GREAT BALTAIN 


and looking northeast across a deep valley. 
At the farther side of that valley you see a 
long, gradual slope, partly bare, partly cov- 
ered with little fields and olive orchards, and 
near the top of the slope a high wall of 
stonemasonry, like a crooked sort of crown 
onahead, (The map shows those zigzags.) 
‘The farthest portion of that wall in sight is 
part of the enclosure of the old temple area; 
above it you see now the single dome of the 
mosk El Aksa, on practically the same site 
as Josiah’s palace. A little higher up the 
hill,—beyond the tall, dark-green spikes of 
some cypress-trees in what used to be the 
temple courts,—another larger dome looms 
up conspicuously, That, you remember, is 
the Moslem ‘‘ Dome of the Rock,’’ standing 
directly over the foundation-stone of the old 
temple altar. (Stereograph entitled ‘* Jeru- 
salem from across the Valley of Hinnom to 
Olivet, looking northeast.’’) 

That is the way the scene of Josiah’s home 
reforms looks to-day. 

Now use once more the Schick model of 
the old temple, whose first study was as- 
signed to April 23—the lesson on Joash. 

What you see is Schick’s idea of the way 
that southeast corner of the city hill-top 
looked when Solomon had put it into the 
splendid shape which made it celebrated all 
through Western Asia. Some details may 
have been altered by Josiah’s time, but the 
general plan of things was doubtless the same. 

As you look through the stereoscope you 
see nearest to you a part of the sloping 
southern end of the hill, covered with build- 
ings belonging to the royal household,  Be- 
yond the palace and on a somewhat higher 
level the outer buildings of the temple pre- 
cincts form an oblong, with specially pro- 
vided passageways giving entrance to the 
court that they enclose. Within its area an- 
other set of buildings, connected at their 
corners, marks out an enclosure within the 
first enclosure. That inner court in turn is 
reached by going. up steps and entering 
through special gateways. You can see 
over the roofs and observe how a partition 
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wall divides the inner court in two, In the 
left-hand section stands the tall, church- 
shaped building called the Holy Place; the 
open-air altar stood between-the Holy Place 
and the partition wall of the court. That, 
you remember, is the ground where the 
Moslem Dome of the Rock actually stands 


to-day. 

Josiah began by pulling down all the 
heathen altars and images ad been set 
up in various parts of these sacred precincts; 


then, when all such pagan rubbish had been 
thoroughly cleaned out, he had the buildings 
put in condition worthy of the God to whom 
they had originally been built. 

¢ stereograph is entitled ‘‘ Solomon’s 
Temple, the famous Schick model,’’ 


< 
The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two don for the best illus- 
tration each week. An ge poteven circular ex- 
plaining the acceptance of material, and the 
year's n calendar, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. 

The best illustrations of truth are likely to 
be those that come out of the contributors’ 
personal experience. The preference will be 
given to such illustrations, when they are 
equally acceptable in point and effectiveness. 


When Old Enough ?— Remember also thy 
Creator in the days ef thy youth (Golden 
Text). The United Presbyterian says that a 
little child once asked her mother how old 
she must be before she could be a Christian, 
Her mother answered, **‘ How old will you 
have to be before you love me?’’ ‘* Why, 
mother,’’ said the little girl, ‘‘I always 
loved you.’’ ‘* How old must you be before 
you can trust yourself wholly to me and my 
care?’’ ‘*I always did,’’ she answered ; 
** but tell me what I want to know.’’ The 
mother asked again, ‘‘ How old will you 
have to be before you do what I want you to 
do?’’ ‘I can now, without growing any 
older.’’ Then the mother said, ‘‘ You can 
be a Christian now, my darling. Love and 
try to please the One who says, ‘ Let the 
little children come unto me,’ ’’—/ames D. 
Lawson, Charlottetown, P. E. I. 


When Would You Begin ?—Remember 
also thy Creator in the days of thy youth 
(Golden Text). There are -many like that 
Indian native who told a missionary that he 
believed in Jesus Christ, and meant to give 
him his love some day. A native helper 
turned to him, and said, ‘‘ If you and I were 
walking through the jungles and came face 
to face with a tiger, if I placed myself in front, 
and said, ‘Run, brother, for your life!’ 
would you love me?’’ ‘Yes, surely.”’ 
‘* When, some day?’’ The native saw the 
power of his friend’s argument, and said, 
‘*T will give myself to him now, and you 
must baptize me to-morrow.’’—Jrene Ale- 
thea Hetherington, Plumstead, England. 
From G. C. Leader. The prise for this 
week is awarded to this tllustration, 


Shall Children Be Admitted ?—Remem- 
ber also thy Creator in the days of thy youth 
(Golden Text). A good old Scotch elder, 
who was deeply concerned because his pas- 
tor persistently refused to allow children to 
be admitted to church fellowship, invited 
him to his house. After tea the elder took 
the pastor out to see his large flock of sheep 
put into the fold. Taking his stand at the 
entrance to the sheepfold the elder allowed 
the sheep to enter, but as the little lambs 
came up he réughly pushed them back with 
a heavy stick. The pastor became very in- 
dignant, and exclaimed: ‘* What are you 
doing tothe lambs? They need the shelter 
far more than thesheep!’’ ‘* Just what you 
are doing to the children of the church,’’ 
was the prompt reply. The object-lesson 
did its work, Never again did the pastor 
attempt to shut out from the fold of the 
church one of Christ’s little ones, —Rudy M. 
Jaudon, Kansus City, Mo. From The Ex- 
postior. 


Starting Right.— Remember also thy Crea- 
tor in the days of thy youth (Golden Text). 
Many years ago a lad of sixteen years left 
home to seek his fortune. As he trudged 
along he met an old man, a captain of a canal- 
boat, and the following conversation took 
place: ‘* Well, William, where are you go- 
ing?’’ ¢*T don’t know,’’ he answered; ‘‘I 
must make a living for myself.’’ ‘* There is 
no trouble about that,’’ said the captain. 
** Be sure you start right, and you’ll get 
along finely.’’ . William told his old friend 
that the only trade he knew anything about 





was soap and candle making. ‘‘ Well,’’ said 
the old man, ‘‘let me pray with you once 
more, and give you a little advice, and then 
{ will let you go.” They kneeled down 
upon the tow-path and prayed, and then the 
old a gave him this advice: ‘*‘ Some 
one will soon be the leading er in 


New York, It can be you as well as any- 
one. I hopeit may. Bea man; give 
e Lord all that 


yew heart to Christ; give 
longs to him of every dollar you earn; 
make an honest soap; give a full pound; 
and I am certain you will yet be a prosper- 
ous and rich man. The boy arrived in the 
city. Lonesome and far from home he re- 
membered his mother’s words and the last 
words of the canal-boat captain. He was 
led to “* seek first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness,’’ and united with the 
church. The first dollar he earned brought 
up the question of the Lord’s part. In the 
Bible he found the Jews were commanded to 
give one-tenth. So he said, *‘If the Lord 
will take one-tenth, I will give that.’’ And 
so he did; ten cents of every dollar were 
sacred to the Lord. He engaged in the 
business, made an honest soap, gave a full 
pound, and instructed his bookkeeper to 
open an account with his Lord, and carry 
one-tenth of all his income to that account. 
He prospered, and grew rich faster than he 
had ever hoped. He then gave the Lord 
two-tenths, and prospered more than ever. 
Then he gave three-tenths, then four-tenths, 
then five-tenths. This is the story of Wil- 
liam Colgate, who gave millions of dollars to 
the Lord’s cause, and left a name that will 
never die.—From a ao entitled ** God's 
Tenth.’’ Mrs. J. J. Hiteshen, Chambers- 
burg, Pa. - 


Jerkily Good.—And turned not aside to 
the right hand or to the left (v. 2). ‘* Yes, 
Julia is good-—usually,’’ said a young girl 
who was running over a list of acquaintances 
in search of one who might be able and will- 
ing to help in some work she had under- 
taken. ‘‘If it happened to appeal to her in 
just the right way and just the right mood, 
she would be the best of help. But that is 
just what one can never be sure of with 
Julia; she is so—jerkily good.’’ There is a 
great deal of goodness—real goodness in its 
way—that goes by fits, starts, and jerks, and 
cannot be depended on to run steadily and 
smoothly.—/yniata Rohrback, Washington, 
D.C. Front Young People’s Weekly. 


Good Piloting.—And he did that which 
was right in the eyes of Jehovah, and... 
turned not aside to the right hand or to the 
left(v. 2). In the olden days a Mississippi 
river steamboat owner advertised for a pilot. 
A Yankee applied for the position, to whom 
the owner said, ‘‘ I suppose you know where 
all the snags in the river are.’’? ‘No,’ re- 
plied the man, ‘‘I do not.’’ ‘* Do you ex- 
pect me to trust you with a boat, then ?’’ was 
the sarcastic rejoinder of the owner. The 
Yankee whittled for a moment in silence, 
and then drawled out, ‘‘If you are looking 
for a man who knows where all the snags 
are I am not your fellow; but, boss, I know 
the channel where the snags are not, and 
there’s where I calculate to do my sailing.’’ 
He was hired on the spot.—Zdward 8. 
Bagby, Fort Smith, Ark. From a sermon 
by Polemus H. Swift, in the Baltimore Sun, 


When Father Goes Mountain-Climbing. 
—He did that which was right,...and 
walked in the ways of David his father (v. 
2). Ah, father, remember what the lad said 
when his father and he were climbing the 
mountain-side : ‘‘ ‘Take the safe path, father, 
remember that I am coming.’’. In your 
habits and self-indulgences the children will 
copy you.u—Z. M. Lobb, Beatty, Sask, 
From ** Lovers Always,” by F. B. Meyer. 


~ 
From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


APrayer Before the Lesson.—Our Father, 
we thank thee that thy truth and thy ways are 
revealed to those whose youth is in its very 
dawn. We thank thee that no one of us needs 
to await the growth of coming years before we 
may act courageously in abiding loyalty to thee. 
May we lose no time, our Father, in yielding 
ourselves wholly to thy Son Jesus Christ, so that 
we may be available for thy service in such ways 
as thou dost choose. May we be thorough 
about this, not sparing ourselves, but yielding 
all to thee. In Jésus’ name we pray. Amen. 

After the Lesson.— Have you ever tried to 
weed a garden, or clean a room, or sweep a 
floor? . Then you know how hard it is to be 
thorough in cleaning up. There is a smail 
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weed that you skip because it amounts to so 
little ; here is a shelf on the corner book- 
case where a bit of dust is snugly at rest, and 
you think that little bit won’t matter ; there is 
a shadow of dust over in that far corner of the 
room, and you don’t want to go over it again, 
so youletitalone. It shard to be thorough. 
Josiah was thorough in his reforms from the 
very start. From the first he degan to do 
what God wanted him to do (write Josiah 
Began). 





; JOSIAH 
BEGAN 


kept on DOING GOD'S WILL 
THOROUGHLY 


And that is much,—just to in doing 
God’s will, (Write Doing God’s Will). But 
some of us who make a good start decide that 
perhaps it isn’t necessary to go quite so far 
as we thought at first, and so we do turn to 
the right and to the left as Josiah did not. 
He Aept on (write it) doing what he set out 
to do,—God’s will, And as you have studied 
the account of his work, you have noticed how 
thoroughly (write it) he did that work. If 
your life-story and mine were written out 
could our names be put up here at the top of 
the board, and have the rest of those words 
true about us? Whatever we may think 
about the past days in our lives on that ques- 
tion, how good it & to Anow that to-day is 
here, and that our Christ is here, to change 
life completely for us, from a careless, wan- 
dering, fitful doing of God’s will to a steady 
thoroughness that is possible for every one of 
us, Will you let him do it? 


PHILADELPHIA. 











Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘*T need Thee every hour." 
‘*T love thy Kingdom, Lord." 
** Lead us, heavenly Father, lead us.’’ 
** My faith looks up to thee."’ 
** A charge to keep I have."’ 
** Work for the night is coming."’ 
** Jesus shall reign where’er the sun."’ 
** Who is on the Lord's side ?"’ 
(References. in parentheses are to the metrical 
‘ Psalm book “ Bible Songs.’’) 
Psalm 1 ; 1-4, (2 : 1-4.) 
Psalm 34 : 7-9, (70 : 1-3.) 
Psalm 90 : 6-8, (182 : 1-3). 
Psalm 71 : 11-18, (143 : 1-4.) 
Psalm 149 : 2-4, (326 : 1-3.) 


% 
Lesson Home-Readings 


eee under the ome of the Sunday-school 
itorial Association , and approved by the American 
Section of the International Lesson Committee.) 


M.—2 Chron. 34 : 1-13 . Josiah’s Devotion to 
God. 


T.—2 Chron, 14: 1-15 . The Devotion of Asa. 
W.—2 Chron. 17 : 1-13. . . The Devotion of 
Jehoshaphat. 
bar 29: I-11 . The Devotion of Heze- 
iah. 


F.—Dan. t : t-21 . The Devotion of Daniel and 
his Friends. 

S.—Dan. 3 : 1-30. . . The Devotion of Three 
Israelites. ‘ 

S.—Neh. 1 :1—2:20. . . . The Devotion of 
Nehemiah. 
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The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


OTE To TEACHERS.—There is a strik- 

ing similarity between the stories of 

Joash and Josiah. The incidents 

from the life of Joash (lesson for April 16) 

may be recalled as the introduction to the 

story for to-day. Both were boy kings ; both 

were good, and loved God ; both destroyed 

the idols, and tried to teach the people to 

worship God; both gathered money to fix 

up God’s house ; both were helped by a good 
priest of the Lord, etc. 

Place oth pictures before the class. 
Write both names and the ages of these boy 
kings. Request all your seven and eight- 
year-old boys to stand to help them to real- 
ize how young those kings were. 

The selected Golden Text expresses an in- 
junction or helpful precept rather than a 
truth. A practical teaching to be developed 
may be briefly stated : 

Impression Desired.—Each child may be 
king of his own wonderful castle. 

















LESSON FOR JULY 23 (2 Chron. 34: 1-13) 


Introduction,—Recall little Joash, hidden 
in God’s house for six years with his uncle 
and aunt. Let one of the children teil how 
he was crowned king; also what a boy king 
could do to help his people. 1 
| A few years ago Spain had a boy king 
‘named Alfonso. Older people were ap- 
pointed to him, until now he is a young 
man, the real king of his country. So it was 
when Joash and Josiah were boy kings over 


the same country, rmry > they lived many 
years . h was helped by an older 
‘man who was priest of the Lord, and so 


taught good things to the young kings. 

| poke ‘ Story.—Josiah’s grandfather was 
'Manasseh, the king who tried to do right 
‘when he was an old man, although much of 
his life had been wicked. Perhaps Josiah 
{remembered how Manasseh tried to be good, 
for he was six years old when his grandfather 
died. Somebody taught Josiah to do right, 
and he became king when only eight years 
old, Perhaps he prayed a prayer like the 
one which I asked you to write and pray at 
home every day. ‘Dear Lord, help me to 
choose and do the right always.”’ id any 
of you remember to write it and repeat it ? 

God is always ready to help every child 
who wants to do right, so he helped Josiah, 
and Hilkiah, the good priest, helped him, 
too, Josiah surely knew the stories about 
David the shepherd boy, who made such a 
fine king. Josiah wanted to be good and 
kind like David, that he might help his peo- 
ple, and they would love him. 

Eight more years went by. When sone 
was sixteen he began to plan to do a king’s 
work, He loved the’ God of David, and 
wanted his people todo the same. As he 
traveled about his country he noticed idols 
and images on the high hills and under green 
trees. The people prayed to these as gods, 
although they were very ugly and could not 
help them at all, because they were made of 
brass, wood, or stone (drill on Psa. 115: 
48). 

In our public streets and parks we see 
stone monuments of great men, but they are 
not idols, and nobody thinks they are gods 
or prays to them, Sing from ‘* Primary 
Hymnal ”’ : 





‘* Though the heathen bow to idols 
‘They have made of wood and stone, 
We have Christian friends to tell us 
Thou art God, and thou alone.’’ 


Josiah commanded that the idols should 
be broken down and ground to dust and 
scattered, so that his people could not wor- 
ship them any more; then he went back to 
his palace in Jerusalem, and decided to fix 
up God’s temple, so that the people might 
have a good a to worship. The people 
brought an offering. I wonder if the money 
chest was still there which Joash and his 
uncle had made and placed by the door many 
years before, They bought stone and lum- 
ber, and hired carpenters and builders, and 
the men worked faithfully until God’s house 
was repaired and cleaned and ready for wor- 
ship. By this time Josiah was a grown man 
and a good king. 

After the Story.— Suppose you children 
had a chance to be kings, what would you 
do? Let me tell you a secret. Every child 
may be king of your own wonderful castle, 
the body which God has given you to live in. 
His Word says, ‘‘ Your body is the temple of 
the living God,’’ and we have often repeated: 


** My body is a temple, 
To God it does belong. 
He bids me keep it for Fis use ; 
He wants it pure and strong.” 


People can tell by the way boys treat 
their bodies whether they will make good 
men or not. Repeat, ‘‘ Remember now thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth.” A king 
must be obeyed, so he should give only good 
orders to all the servants in his castle. 


** A king of a wonderful castle am I, 
It needs constant watching and care. 
To keep it so free from all that’s impure 
That Jesus my temple may share,”’ 


Hand-work.—Copy the above verse, and 
learn it at home, 


Cuicaco, ILL, 
*% 


The Primary Department, by Ethel J. 
Archibald, discusses all phases of a primary 
teacher’ s problems, and outlines programs for 
the exercises of the class for special occasions, 
such as Christmas and Easter. Five illus- 
trations. 50 cents. Published by The Sun- 
day School Times Company. 





My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


JOSIAH’s DEVOTION To Gop 


1. Josiah invests his young life for Jehovah. 
2. Investing our lives when young. 


F YOU had an immense sum of money 
left you to-morrow, what would you do 
with it? Among the answers was, ‘‘ In- 

vest it.”? ‘* When?’’ Lasked, and ‘* Why?’’ 
Why not wait until you were thirty-five? 
The girls gave their reasons. Then what 
would you think of a person who refused to 
invest when he might have been growing 
richer ? 

Our God has given to each of us a precious 
life to invest in his service, and our lesson 
to-day is of one who invested his life when 
very young, and became rich in blessings 
and power. Who washe? Here we e 
our outline (see above) upon our tablets. 

Let us learn more of Josiah’s life. At 
what age did he begin to reign? Who was 
his father? We recalled some of Josiah’s 
immediate ancestors : Manasseh’s evil seed- 


sowing and how he tried to pull up the: 


weeds, and Hezekiah’s great passover. Then 
we discussed the time of Josiah, recalling 
Israel’s captivity, Assyria’s rise and waning, 
and Babylon’s growing power. We saw that 
in Samaria there was merely a ‘‘remnant’”’ 
who had intermarried with the foreigners. 
Josiah’s reign was the calm between two 
storms, The Assyrian invasion had passed ; 
Babylon’s control was coming. 

Josiah’s work was divided into (1) his de- 
structive and (2) his constructive work, The 
girls found what he did to foreign gods, for- 
eign altars, and foreign priests. ‘They told 
the significance of these actions, Then we 
noted the repair of the house, and how Jo- 
siah’s influence seemed to have spread to 
the workmen. Real religion always makes 
better workmen. We read verse 33 to show 
that Josiah continued faithful to the end of 
his life. How did Josiah get his good start ? 
We read Ecclesiastes 12: 1. 

What can you tell me about Josiah’s ‘* in- 
terest money ’’ on his invested life? Name 
some of the benefits. Early one morning 
last week one of my schoolgirls gave me a 
little bunch of pansies. At evening they 
were faded, but I had htad the joy of having 
them all day long. Had Laura kept them 
herself until late afternoon, and then brought 
them half-withered, I would not have been 
so well pleased. ‘That was the reason Jesus 
said, ‘*Suffer the little children to come.’’ 
He wanted the fresh young lives. 

Here I showed the girls a piece of slate 
upon which could easily be seen the impress 
of beautiful ferns. How was that marking 
produced? The girls did not know. So I 
explained that centuries ago when the clay 
was young and impressionable the beautiful 
fern fell upon it, and was covered and pressed 

efore it decayed. It is beautiful now, but 
time was needed to make it so. We saw 
that it would be impossible for us to imitate 
on a rock these markings, or even to make 
any impression with a fern on arock, From 
this we saw how a young life, bearing upon 
it the impress of Jesus Christ, will become 
beautiful in a way which cannot be dupli- 
cated when older, The tender conscience 
of youth becomes in old age hardened and 
immovable. We saw, too, that the truths 
learned in youth last longer, We cannot 
easily eradicate the habits of youth. To my 
three girls who have not yet invested their 
young lives for Christ I appealed, in the hope 
that the slate and its story would show them 
the value of giving themselves to the Mas- 
ter’s service early in life. Why not now? 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


Read again of Josiah’s devotion (2 Chron. 
34:1-14). Give some reasons for children’s 
coming to Christ. 

Read 2 Chronicles 34: 14-21. What did 
Hilkiah find? How did he come to find it ? 

Read 2 Chronicles 34: 22-28. Why did 
they go to Huldah? What did she say? 

Read 2 Chronicles 34 : 29-33. Tell of 
Josiah’s prompt action. 

Read 2 Kings 22 : 8-20. 
siah save his people ? 

Read Deuteronomy 30 : 15-20. Why did 
Israel fear when she heard this ? Which had 
she chosen? Memorize Psalm 119 : 11. 
What are some advantages of memorizing 
the Bible? 


PHILADELPHIA. 


How did Jo- 
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Your Class of Boys 
And One New Plan Every Week 
By Amos R. Wells 


DD to the class pase (Psa. 19 : 14) in 
concert a brief petition that the boys 
may come to be like the young king 

about whom they are to study. 

As we have come to the last great king of 

udah, review once more the kings just be- 

re him, using the curved line that you have 
used twice before (see the Times of May 27), 
—up and down for Uzziah, up for Jotham, 
down for Ahaz, up for Hezekiah, down and 
up for Manasseh, down for the short reign of 
Amon, and a long way up for nag ave 
the boys draw the line, and place initials on 
the curves for the various kings. Then bring 
out the Foot-rule of History and review the 
initials there (see the Times of April1). You 
will have placed ‘* M ’’ for Manasseh at the be- 
ginning of the seventh inch, and above it, on 
the middle rule, ‘*A’’ for the great Assyrian 
king, Assurbanipal. A little *‘A’’ followed 
by a large ‘‘ J,’’ for Amon and Josiah, will be 
plead in the middle of the eighth inch. 

This Week’s Novelty.— Have the room 
committee distribute pencils and paper, that 
the boys may copy what you will place be- 
fore them on a ~ Pos of paper tacked to a 
board, or on the class blackboard. You will 
first print a row of capital letters vertically, 
on the left: ‘*A-M-E-R-I-C-A-N B-O-y.’’ Tell 
the boys that as the lesson is about a Hebrew 
boy who lived twenty-five and a half centu- 
ries ago, théy are to compare him with the 
ideal American boy of to-day. Boys are 
boys, all over the world and through all time, 
and a fine boy in ancient Judah would make 
a fine in modern America. 

Ask the boys to think of an adjective be- 
ginning with A which would apply to a wide- 
awake American boy. If they name ‘‘ac- 
tive,’’ tell them you must save that for later 
use (** energetic ’’), and choose ‘*‘ Ambitious.” 
Write or print the word, using for its initial 
your first letter, ‘*A.’? How was Josiah 
ambitious? Bring out his large purposes, 
for the temple, Jerusalem, Judah, and also 
for the country to the north that had been 
the upper kingdom, What will be some of 
the worthy ambitions of the American boy? 

For what shall the ‘*M ”’ stand? I should 
put in here, though perhaps not all teachers 
would agree with me, ‘‘Merry’’! But all 
healthy boys like fun ; and, though the Bible 
does not say that Josiah enjoyed clean sport, 
yet Iam sure he did, because we know so 
much more that is fine about him. 

‘*E”’ stands for ‘‘ Energetic.’’? Bring out 
the energy shown by Josiah in breaking 
down those altars, and smashing the idols to 
dust, and going out all over the land to do 
the same, and then not resting on his laurels, 
but proceeding to the repair of the temple. 
The ideal American boy is sure to be ener- 
getic ; to what will he bend his energies ? 

**R”? stands for ‘‘Religious.’’ Josiah’s 
first thought was not for the strengthening of 
his own selfish interests, but for the upbuild- 
ing of the church of God. He knew that the 
best way to build up his kingdom was to build 
up God’s kingdom. The American boy will 
know this, too, and will seek his success in 
laboring with God and for God. 

**] ’’** Industrious,’’ Introduce here 
the story of the work on the temple, verses 
10-13, how faithful it was, and how actively 
it was pushed. The King, who was at the 
head of it all, must have been faithful and 
active, for ‘*‘ Like master, like man.’’ Ask 
the boys at what they like best to work, and 
why. 

**C ?** Church-loving.’’ Josiah’s affec- 
tion went out first to the temple, not because 
it was so beautiful, and rich, and large, but 
because it was the place where men could 
come closest to God. ‘Ask the boys how 
they can come to love the church as Josiah 
did, if they do not love it that way now. 
They must join it, and work for it. 

**A”—*4 Ardent.”?> The boys will find 
examples in the lesson of Josiah’s whole- 
hearted zeal. The American boy will in the 
same way throw hiinself with all his soul into 
whatever he undertakes, and so he will make 
it ** go,”? ° 

**N ’?—-** Nation-loving.’’ By this time 
the boys can tell you how Josiah showed his 
love for his nation, and not merely for Judah, 
but for the entire country over which David 
and Solomon reigned. How can the Amer- 
ican boy show his love for the great nation 
which God has given him to care for? 

**B’?—** Brave.’’ Call for evidences of 
Josiah’s bravery. Do you think it took no 
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courage to break down those altars and 
smash those idols and dishonor the graves of 
the idolaters? How many scowling faces 
the young king had to meet, and how many 
were ready to kil] him if they got a chance ! 
In the same way the American boy must be 
brave, for he has many evils to destroy. 
What are they? 

**O”—**Obedient.’’ Josiah did all this 
in obedience to what and whom? Verse 2 
answers, He was seeking to do the will of 
God, and to obey God’s law. Where will 
the American boy find his orders written 
down? 

Finally, ‘*Y’’—** Youthful.’’ How old 
was Josiah when he did all this? He must 
have been tempted many times to put off the 
difficult task till he grew older, but he was 
wise enough to know that life was short, 
after all, for the work he had to do, and that 
the only time he really had was the present. 
Tell the boys in your class that this is the 
most important way in which the American 
boys can imitate this Hebrew boy of twenty- 
five and a half centuries ago, namely, by 
doing at once all that God wants them to do, 
and not procrastinating. 

Now let the boys put away their lists, and 
remove yours from view, and see whether the 
class can repeat in order the American boy 
adjectives, 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


Study 2 Chronicles 34: 14-33. How did 
the book of the Law come to lost? In 
what ways do modern men lose their Bibles? 
How can they find the Bible again? What 
will a knowledge of the Bible do for one? 
Read 2 Chronicles 35, and learn about the 
tragic end of Josiah’s \ife. 


Boston. 
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The Adult Bible Class 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


Josiah’s Accession: His Early Policies 
and Strong Supporters (2 Kings 22 : 
1-7; 2 Chron. 34: 1-13; Zeph- 
aniah; Jer. 1-6; about 
639-625 B. C.) 


CONDUCTING THE CLASS SESSION 


O GREATER contrast could be well 
imagined than that between the reign 
of Manasseh and the reign of his 

grandson Josiah. The advantage on Josiah’s 
side is explainable in part by his character, 
in part by his opportunities, and in part by 
the notable group of leaders who surrounded 
him, and assisted the progress of his reforms. 

As Kent says very clearly, ‘‘ Josiah’s reign - 
came during the calm between the two great 
waves of foreign invasion,’’ The beginning 
of it witnessed the passing of the overlord- 
ship of Assyria in Asia, and its close saw the 
appearance of a new world power, the Chal- 
deans, 

It is one of the curious facts of history that 
when the Assyrian empire seemed at the 
very zenith of its power, it was nearing its 
sudden decline and fall. Asurbanipal died 
in 625, in the thirteenth year of Josiah’s 
reign, His successors could not maintain 
the strength of the empire at its heart, to say 
nothing of its grip upon its dependencies, 
The latter were left to their own devices for 
the twenty years or so of continuing life for 
the empire. Thus during Josiah’s active 
career as a leader of national reform, he was 
practically free to act as he pleased, without 
outside interference. This was a marked 
advantage. 

Our lesson considers the. early years of 
javeh’s reign before the great reformation. 

e young king showed his caliber even in 
those early years. How old was he, accord- 
ing to 2 Chronicles 34 : 3,when he gave his 
definite adherence to the religion of Jehovah? 
It was a good age to be a turning-point in 
life. Think of the young fellow. What 
would probably have been the influences 
which directed his action? Whatever else 
we mention, such as the noble men who sur- 
rounded him, let us not fail to do justice to 
his own character. He was a boy king of 
great promise. 

Second Chronicles 34: 3 declares that in 
his fwelfth year, 627 B. C., Josiah began to 
destroy the high places and the idolatrous 
images, and that he had completed the work 
when he set on foot the repairing of the 
temple. Second Kings 23 describes a work 
of demolition and destruction of idols which 
took place in his eighteenth year, after 
the discovering of the Book of the Law. 
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This latter work of reform was natural, 
Probably we must infer that the young king 
and his counselors initiated a reform ut 
the time that the approaching death of Asur- 
banipal gave them tical om, but that 
this reform was followed up and completed 
later on in 621 B, C, 

No one who has studied the history of 
those times can wonder at the spirit of enter- 

rise shown by Josiah and his counsellors, 

t was a time of overturning and setting free, 
About 625 a force of Scythians swept through 
the Assyrian empire, going to the very fron- 
tiers of Egypt. Their invasion of the sup- 
posedly impregnable empire exposed its real 
weakness and was the signal for the awaken- 
ing of forces which led to its speedy down- 
fall The second chapter of Zephaniah and 
several es of Jeremiah’s earliest ser- 
mons are usually interpreted as reflecting the 
swift, remorseless, and terrible inroads of 
these hordes, like the Tartars of a later day. 
They are the ‘‘ foe from .he north’’ of Jere- 
miah, Read aloud in class Jeremiah 4: 5-7, 
29; § : 14-18; 6 : 22, 23 as anticipations of 
their approach, 

Under such circumstances the young Josiah 
had greater freedom than his predecessors, 
The Seythians apparently did not actually at- 
tack Jerusalem or seriously invade Judah. It 
was too poor picking for them as contrasted 
with Egypt or the coast regions, Yet their in- 
vasion put an end to all real Assyrian over- 
lordship, and probably stop the paying 
of tribute to Assyria by Judah and other de- 
pendencies, and put a decisive end to As- 
syria’s predominant influence. meee could 
eerehene make headway, if he chose, against 
the foreign worship which had flourished 
during the preceding half-century in Jeru- 
salem, 

The work of reform is said in Chronicles 
to have begun in Josiah’s twelfth year. It 
took the form first of a thorough purging of 

erusalem and Judah of the heathen altars, 
images, and rituals. The ‘‘asherim’’ were 
sacred posts which stood beside the altar on 
ahigh place. They were of wood and of con- 
siderable size.—perhaps a survival of the 
ancient tree worship. With them was usually 
found an obelisk or ‘‘pillar.’’ The word 
rendered ‘*sun images’’ (34: 4) represents 
some form of pillar, The ‘‘graven’’ and 
*¢ molten’ images were those cut from wood 
or stone and those which had been cast from 
metal, 

What measure did he take to defile and 
desecrate these shrines, so that they would 
not be used again? How widespread did 
the work of reform become? To what good 
work did Josiah next turn his attention after 
thus cleansing the land? Whose example 
did he follow in this ? 

Notice the order of improvement: first, 
a cleaning up of all that defiled the land; 
then a repairing of the house of God. Is 
this a natural order? 

It was a mighty movement, and the most 
important factor in it was the young king. 
What factors in his growing life made it so 
strong and steadfast ? 

The advice that Zephaniah and Jeremiah 
gave him may be inferred from their utter- 
ances at this period, 

The Young King’s Character. How do 
we account for its strength? What did he 
clearly set himself to do? 

His Opportunity. What political changes 
gave him an unusual freedom of action ? 

How He Used It, What reform did he 
execute and what positive step did he take 
to strengthen Jehovah worship? 

His Supporters. Who were at his side 
and how did they help? 


Books THaT MAy BE UsED. 

George Adam Smith’s chapter on ‘* Josiah: 
Jerusalem and Deuteronomy,’’ pages 196- 
203, in ‘* Jerusalem,’’ vol. ii, is an admirable 
survey of the situation Josiah confronted. 
Farrar’s ‘‘ Second Kings,’’ pages 374-386, is 
likewise good. For the prophetic material 
of the period Kent's ‘‘ Sermons, Epistles, and 
Apocalypses of Israel’s Prophets,’’ in the 
Students’ Old Testament furnishes an excel- 
Jent compilation, For the terms used in 
describing the idolatrous shrines see the ex- 
cellent article, ‘‘Semitic Religion,’’ in the 
Standard Bible Dictionary, by McCurdy. 


Datty HoME Work ON THE NExT LEsSON. 

The lesson for July 30 ts from 2 Kings 22: 
8 to 23: 30; 2 Chronicles 34: 13 to 35 : 27. 

Monday.—Read 2 Chronicles 34: 14-28, 
the finding of the Book of the Law and its 
great effect upon king and people. When 
people really take in the Bible it affects them 
powerlully, 
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Tuesday.—Read Deuteronomy 28 : 1-19, 
the blessings and curses of the Law. 

Wednesday.— Read 2 Kings 23 : 1-3 and 
2 Chronicles 34 : 29-33, the solemn covenant 
to obey the newly-discovered law. 

Thursday.—Read 2 Kings 23 : 4-20, the 
thorough destruction of tee bichplacen 

Friday.— Read 2 Chronicles 35 : 1-19, the 
Great Passover, 

-—Read 2 Kings 23 : 21-27, the 

pre-eminence of Josiah over his predecessors. 

-—Read 2 Kings 23 : 28-30; 2 

Chronicles 35 ; 20-27, the universal mourn- 
ing over Josiah the g 

Tue Next Lesson OUTLINED For StTuDy. 

(The references in parentheses are to articles 
in next week’s issue of the ‘l'imes.] 

What Was Found in the Temple. (1) 
What did Hilkiah discover? (2) What effect 
did its perusal have on the king? ) With 
what biblical book is it identified ? (Ross, 3 ; 
Sanders, 1, §; Beecher, 2.) 

The Interpretation of the Threats of the 
Book. (4) What prophetess was consulted 
as to its meaning? (5) What was her 
answer? (Beecher on vs, 21, 22; Sanders, 


2, 4.) 

The Great Covenant. (6) Who were par- 
ties to it? (7) What action followed as of 
necessity? (8) Why does definite loyalty to 
God lead on to all sorts of reform? (Sanders, 


4) , 
The Passover. (9) What made it the 


most remarkable one ever held? (Sanders, 7) 


Josiah’s Ally, (10) Who helped on the 
work of reform (Jer. 11 : 1-5; Sanders, 2, 4). 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, July 23, ror. 
Lessons from the Animals (Psa. 104: 
10-31. If convenient, an out- 
door meeting). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 

Mon.—The birds : provision (Matt. 6 : 25- 
34). 

‘Tues. —The ants: industry (Prov. 6 : 6-11; 


30 : 25). ‘ 
Wed.—The lion : strength (Prov. 30 : 30). 
Thurs.—The eagle : training (Deut. 32 : 9- 


13). 
Fri.—The ~ : trustfulness (Psa. 23). 
Sat.— Dove and serpent : purity and wisdom 
(Matt. ro : 16). 











Give lessons from the dog, horse, and other 
animals. 

Why should we not be cruel to animals ? 
(Prov. 12: 10). 

Give instances of kindness to animals. 


E MAY learn from a dog how foolish 
and unnecessary it is to swear, A 
dog with his tail can express emotion 
in more ways and in more effective and in- 
teresting ways than a man can who tries to 
do it by profanity. The vocabulary of pro- 
fane words is very limited and these words, 
through frequent use, have become very flat 
aral stale, so that they have no really dis- 
tinctive meaning. A bright dog can move 
his tail in more various and. expressive ways 
than a swearer can move his tongue. ‘The 
language of a dog’s tail, of course, is very 
poor in comparison with the riches of pure 
human speech, but profane speech represents 
more intellectual poverty by far than is repre- 
sented by a good dog who has a tail to talk 
with, It is wonderful that so many men will 
allow themselves to be out-classed in refine- 
ment and intelligence by dogs. If any mem- 
ber of our society. has been guilty of profanity, 
let him learn a lesson from his dog. 

We may learn from the horse what the 
real end and purpose of power is. A horse 
allows himself to be guided bya rein. He 
goes and stops at a word from a man; he 
draws a load to which he is fastened by frail 
harness. He could break his harness and 
overturn his load and kill the man whenever 
he wished. He has the power todoso. If 
the possession of power justifies its owner in 
making any use of it which his whim may 
dictate, if the doctrine is true that what I am 
and have is my own to use as I please, then 
the horse is surrendering his rights in serving 
a man who is a weakling in comparison with 
him.» But power is given to be used asa 
trust, to be bent to the service of the world, 





to be loaned to weakness to make it strong. 
The instinct of the horse responds to this and 
he bends his might to elahtry. This is a 
fundamental lesson. 


What lesson regarding the will of God may 
we learn from the horse’s obedience to bit 
and bridle? Psalm 32 : 9. . 


What lesson regarding confidence and 
faith from the annual mi : tion of the birds ? 

In the Mammoth Cave we find blind fishes 
in the underground streams. have 
eyes but they do not see. What do such 
facts teach us as to spiritual atrophy? Read 
the chapters entitled ‘ neration ’’ and 
‘*Death’’ in Drummond’s ‘ Natural Law 
in the Spiritual World.’’ 


There were once immense flocks of wild 
— in the central states and immense 
erds of buffaloes on the western plains. 
Men went out and with sticks knocked down 
pigeons by the score. The flocks darkened 
the skies. Now they are gone, and though a 
prize has been offered to any one who can 
find a solitary nest of wild pigeons, the prize 
remains unclaimed. As for the buffaloes, 
they are extinct as wild animals. What les- 
sons are suggested with regard to the moral 
life both of individuals and of society ? 

Where do the frogs come from which fill a 

1 that was absolutely dry, with its bed 
rozen hard all winter, when in the spring 
the rains fill it? Where was thislife? How 
does the caterpillar turn into a cocoon, devour 
itself and rise as a new creature in a butter- 
fly? How do sheep, horses and geese in the 
same field eat the same grass and that grass 
turn to wool on the sheep, hair on the horse 
and feathers on the geese? And so the ques- 
tions might be multiplied which bring one 
close to mystery. Is this mystery a whit less 
wonderful than miracles ? 

And the lessons from sheep and lambs are 
endless. What can we learn from them,— 
docility, trustfulness, simplicity? Add some 
more lessons to those which William Blake 
draws for us in his lines beginning : 


** Little lamb, who made thee.”’ 





| Children at Home 


A July Sleigh-ride 
By Elizabeth Roberts Burton 


H, DEAR, it is so warm we can’t 
play or do anything,’’ complained 
Molly, ‘*I feel too uncomfortable 

to move.’’ 

**T wish it would rain, or something,’’ Phil 
grumbled. ‘‘I don’t see how we can passa 
whole day like this.’’ 

Indeed, it was the warmest day of the sum- 
mer. 

The sun seemed to be burning everything 
up out of doors, and it was close and un- 
pleasant in the house. 

Papa, who had been busily reading his 
paper, now laid it down and looked at the 
little ‘‘fussers,’’ as he called them. 

**Let us all take a sleigh-ride,” he sug- 
gested. 

‘*A sleigh-ride!’’ every one exclaimed. 
** Why, Papa Dawson, how could anybody 
take a sleigh-ride in July?’’ 

** Make believe we have had a big snow. 

**Come along,’’ he called merrily, “the 
sleigh is waiting, and we mnst not let the 
horses become chilled. Where shall we go, 
Molly ?”’ 

All were now on the large sofa, which was 
the make-believe sleigh. 

** Let’s go down to Uncle Joe’s and have 
a snowball battle behind the barn,’’ Molly 
giggled. 

** Hurrah, then, off we go,’”’ and papa 
cracked an imaginary whip, while all settled 
themselves for a jolly ride. 

‘* How the bells jingle !’’ gurgled Katie. 
**Tt’s lots of fun to go sleighing.’’ 

** And how fast the horses scamper along !’’ 
laughed Molly. 

**Oh, papa, there is a man caught ina 
snowdrift,’? some one cried. ‘*We must 
stop and pull him out.’ 
** Whoa !’? said Phil. 





ce 


**If you will hold 


the horses a moment, papa, I can help the 
man and be back in the sleigh in a minute.’’ 
** Why, it’s Mr. -Turner. 
him right.to his home.’’ 
** Good morning, Mr. Turner, just jump in 
Sit on the back seat where you 
(Continued on next page) 


We can take 


with us, 
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Just how little a person can eat and 
keep pin aoee health and first-class phys- 
ical ition is a question that doesn't 
interest the average person who has the 
means with which to gratify all the de- 
sires of a normal appetite. It happens, 
however, that the nutritive value of a 
food is seldom measured by its cost. 
Dietetic experiments along this line 
yield some rather astonishing results. 

Mr. J. Alfred Hanna, a student of the 
Nebraska State Normal School, recently 
made some dietetic experiments on him- 
self, and was surprised to learn that the 
foods which supply the greatest amount 
of stren and endurance and which 
satisfy the cravings of a normal ap- 
petite are the foods that cost the least. 

While conducting an individual self- 
boarding experiment, Mr. Hanna com- 
pleted five weeks of Summer school at a 
cost of $1.18 a week for food. One week 
his menu cost an average of eleven cents 
aday. Another week he lived a little 
more luxuriously on twenty-four cents a 
day, while on other days the average ex- 
pense amounted to eighteen cents a day. 

The opinions of scientific men vary 
widely as to what constitutes a proper 
daily ration for an individual. Common 
sense teaches us, however, that the sea- 
son, bodily condition, size, occupation 
and other considerations enter into the 
question as to how much food should be . 
eaten. When Mr. Hanna was living on 
eleven cents a day his daily menu with 
cost of each item was as follows: Milk, 
three cents; eggs, three cents; bread, 
twocents; shredded wheat biscuit, three 
cents. On this daily ration this college 
student attained the highest mental and 
physical efficiency. e found himself 
enjoying the best of health and also found 
that he couid accomplish much more 
each day than he could on a more elaho- 
tate and more expensive dietary. 

If Mr. Hanna had cared to try the ex- 
periment, he would have found that he 
could have dispensed with all other foods 
and lived on shredded wheat biscuit with 
milk and a little fruit, and on this diet 
could have reached the highest physical 
strength and mental alertness. This has 
been demonstrated over and over again 
in hundreds of cases. Shredded wheat 
contains all the strength-giving material 
in the whole wheat grain made digest- 
ible by steam-cooking, shredding and 
baking. Thecrisp, porous shreds enable 
the stomach to quickly and easily take 
up all the nutritive material in the wheat, 
while the bran coat of the wheat, which 
is scattered along the shreds, stimulates 
peristalsis, thereby keeping the bowels 
healthy and active. As a food for the 
Summer months, when it is desirable to 
cut out the high-protein foods, nothing 
is more wholesome or more nourishing 
than shredded wheat, especially when 
— with berries or other fresh 

ruits. 


'f 








Why We Boys 
Don’t Smoke 
Cigarets 


Here is one answer right to 
the point: ‘* Because I ain’t 
a darned fool,”’ 


The leaflet contains Sorty 
other answers written by 
boys telling, either, Why We 
Never Smoked, or Why We 
Stopped Smoking Cigarets. 


Price, 5 cents each; 50 cents a 
dozen ; $4.00 a hundred copies. 
These prices include postage 


Tue Sunpay ScHoo.t Times Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
































LESSON FOR JULY 23 (2 Chron. 34 : 1-13) 


: ( Continued from preceding page) 

will be comfortable,”’ and papa reached his 
hand to help Mr. Turner. ‘*It’sacold day, 
isn’t it? Fionn you feel no worse for your 
aecident ?’’ 

‘* Dear, how the wind blows!”’ exclaimed 
Molly, ‘*Still, I’d rather be out of doors 
than in the house.’’ 

** Here come the Lawrence children with 
their papa. See how they are laughing? 
They are enjoying it as much as we.” 

**Good morning, girls. Isn’t this jolly? 
Lots more fun than staying in the house, isn’t 
it?’ 

And so the merry party moved on, almost 
believing, at times, that they really were 
chilly, and must draw their furs about them. 
They made believe they saw many neighbors 
and friends in sleighs, on snowshoes, or 
coasting down hill, all having the best of 
good times. 

**We must be quite near Uncle Joe’s,’’ 
Phil announced, after a time. ‘‘I’m sure I 


see the grove on the hill back of the house. - 


It is covered with snow,”’ 

** Yes, that is it,’’ papa assured them. 
** And here come Joe and the boys, now. 

** How do you do, Joe? How do you do, 
boys? We thought we would run down to 
spend the day with you. The children want 
to have a snowball battle behind the barn, 

** Hop out, every one!”’ 

All peer out of the sleigh and shook 
hands with uncle and aunt and cousins, and 
then, brushing the snow from their shoes, 
went into the house. 

**I’m quite stiff from being packed in so 
tight,’’ groaned papa, dropping into a chair. 

‘*IT am too,’’ each of the others agreed, 
‘*but the ride was worth it.’’ 

And so the sleigh-ride ended, all declaring 
they had a fine time, 

**It is a good way to spend a warm day, 
and we must try it often,’’ they said. ‘‘It 
has made us quite forget the heat.’’ 


PHILADELPHIA, 





Workers’ Questions 
Answered 











For the Younger Grades 
By Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes 


ALBANY, N. Y.— We have a committee at 
work grading our school, as we have made 
some changes in the building which enable us 
to plan our work on different lines than it was 

ossible to work out before. Will you let us 

now if we are on the right track? We plan as 
follows : 

First: A Beginners Department, age three 
to six, and a Primary Department, age six to 
nine ; opening exercises together, lesson study 
according to the Graded Course for each taught 
separately with the supplementary lessons in 
each taught separately also, but final closing to- 
gether. 

Second: A Junior Department, age nine to 
fourteen, separate beginning and closing exer- 
cises, lessons to be the Graded Courses as 
issued, and supplementary work, including 
anti-tobacco and temperance. 

Third: An Intermediate Department, age 
fourteen to eighteen. 

Fourth : A Senior Department, eighteen and 
over. 

We have a room for the Junior pupils, so that 
it is possible for us to have this department en- 
tirely alone for their general exercises, unless 
there is an advantage in having them meet with 
the rest of the school.—F. P. M. 

First : In the organization of your school 
let the Beginners and Primary cover the 
ages you have indicated; that is, two years 
in the first and three years in the second de- 
partment named, but shorten your Junior so 
that it includes the nine, ten, eleven, and 
twelve-year-old pupils. You will soon find 
that through the twelfth year is far enough. 
Then let the Intermediate include thirteen, 
fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen, the Senior run 
from seventeen to twénty, ‘with the Adult 
Department for organized classes taking all 
over twenty. Or, you can have a three-year 
Intermediate and a three-year Senior, with 
the Adult Department starting with the 
pupils a little under twenty. 

It is understood that ages are only ap- 
proximate ; but in classifying and arranging 
courses of study it is necessary to know 
whether the pupils will remain three or four 
years in a given division of the school. 

Second : In the plans for the opening ex- 
ercises it is much better to let each depart- 
ment have its own services entirely alone. 
Perhaps this had better be qualified to refer 





erage school all above the Junior could prof- 
itably be together, 

But the younger the children the more 
necessary it is that each department be alone, 
Many schools that started with the Beginners 
and the Primary ‘together have long since 
found it very muth more profitable to sep- 
arate for the entire time. The same is true 
of the Junior pupils, and it is a pleasure to 
see that you have recognized this in your plan. 

Third : In the matter of teaching you do 
not need the supplementary lessons in the 
Beginners or Primary; that is, the lessons 
we ordinarily refer to when speaking of the 
supplementary lessons, if you are using the 
new graded lessons. The old course of sup- 
plementary lessons is quite essential if you 
use the uniform series. The same thing will 
be found to be true with the graded Junior 
lessons when all the four years are ready or 
issued. You have struck the right note in 
including lessons on the anti-tobacco and 
temperance questions, for the Juniors are in 
need of help on these subjects, 

Fourth : While you make no reference to 
plans for securing the co-operation of the 
school along definite lines of service, yet this 
must be kept well in mind in the organiza- 
tion of the school, in its teachings, and in 
affording opportunities to the pupils con- 
stantly. As a suggestion, it will be found 
well to let a very limited class. organization 
exist in the Junior grades, letting each class 
direct its work toward those things which 
will bring class loyalty and loyalty to the 
department. In the Intermediate, the 
broadening of the lines of work, including 
much which will be for the benefit of the 
class and the individuals in each group, but 
widening in the older departments until the 
idea of service to others becomes the domi- 
nant note in the Senior and Adult sections of 
the school. 

Fifth: Keep before the teachers, as a 
whole, the idea that each department has a 
definite work to do, not only in the imparta- 
tion of knowledge, but in the formation of 
character, and that the work of every other 
department depends upon each teacher doing 
his or her part. It is thus that the school 
will be best able to minister to the spiritual 
needs of each ptipil, that each teacher who 
touches the life of the pupil shall have the 
opportunity to give the right spiritual im- 
pression, and that each pupil shall be given 
the privilege of service. 








Heart Right 
When He Quit Coffee 


Life Insurance Companies will not in- 
sure a man suffering from heart trouble. 

The reason is obvious. 

This is a serious matter to the husband 
or father who is solicitous for the future 
ofhisdearones. Often the heart trouble 
ie caused by an unexpected thing, and 
can be corrected if taken in time and 
properly treated. A man in Colorado 
writes : 

** I was a great coffee drinker for many 
years, and was not aware of the in- 
jurious effects of the habit till I became 
a practical idvalid, suffering from heart 
trouble, indigestion and nervousness to 
an extent that made me wretchedly 
miserable myself and a nuisance to 
those who witnessed my sufferings. 

‘I continued to drink coffee, however, 
not suspecting that it was the cause of 
my ill-health, till, on applying for life 
insurance, I was rejected on account of 
the trouble with my heart. Then I be- 
came alarmed. I found that leaving off 
coffee helped me quickly, so I quit it 
altogether, and, having been attracted 
by the advertisements of Postum, I 
began its use. 

‘* The change in my condition was re- 
markable. All my ailments vanished. 
My digestion was completely restored, 
my nervousness disappeared, and, most 
important of all, my Heart steadied down 
and became normal, and on a second ex- 
amination I was accepted by the Life In- 
surance Co. Quitting coffee and using 
Postum worked the change."” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

‘** There’s a reason,” and it is explained 
in the little book, ‘‘ The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? Anew 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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Uneeda Biscuit are the perfect ™ 
soda crackers. The flour used must 
meet a perfect test. The very purity 
of the water is made doubly sure. Even 


the air in 


the mixing and bake rooms is 


filtered. The temperature and humidity of 
the atmosphere is accurately regulated to a uni- 


form degree. The sponge ig kneaded by polished 
paddles. The baking is done in the cleanest of 
modern ovens. Then Uneeda Biscuit are 
packed fresh in the purple and white pack- 

age that keeps them crisp and good from 

oven to table. Is it any wonder that 


are recognized as the 
Soda 4 


National 
Cracker? 


Never sold 

















The 
Pocket 
Testament 
League 





How to Start it 
How to Keep it Going 
In Your Sunday-School 
or Church 











A pamphlet which solves for 
you some of the problems 
met with while endeavoring 
to get others interested in it. 


Perhaps you have experi- 
enced some difficulty. If so, 
the pamphlet will help you. 
With attractive cover. 
Price, 10 cents each 
$1.00 a dozen, postpaid 


Tue Sunpay ScHoot Times Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Gye Sunday School Gimes 


Philadelphia, July 8, 1912 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter ”’ 





Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘I'hese rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate nadebeens or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 
S 1.00 One copy, or any number of 
. copies less than five, $1.00 each, 

per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions, 

s One free copy addi- 
Free Copies jcnaiwin be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 21 
Warwick Lane, London, E.C., will receive yeariy or 
half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the paper to 
be mailed direct from Phiiadelphia to the subscribers. 
Mr. Downie can also supply the other publications of 
The Sunday School ‘Times Company. 

The Sager is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, except by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper te 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine ut, will 
be sent free upon application. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Timgs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
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THE MAYOR &% 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
‘lhe brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low: 
**The brightest use SAPOLIO."’ 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. Equally important is the 
cleanliness of the smallest home in 


that ows 4 If this can be accomplished 
by small exertion, at small e se, 
so much the better. A cake o 


SAPOLIO 


iu the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live in. 

















It isn’t the size of an advertisement in number 
of lines, but its size in suggestion that counts. 
Here is a big suggestion. Get your adult 
class to subscribe for The Sunday School 
Times. And don’t be the last to do tT 


BEFORE DECIDING 
Where to Attend School 


Send for catalog of Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, 
Indiana. ‘This is one of the largest institutions of 
leerning in the United States. 
Thorough Instruction at Lowest Expense. 
Catalog mailed free. Address 
H.B. BROWN, = = = = = President 
O.P. KINSEY, += = = ©&= Vice-President 


STAMMERING 


CURED TO STAY CURED by the REED METHOD 











Most complete, systematic and successful method ever 
devised. Scientific and educational course of instruc- 
tion. Natural Speech Taught. No beating time, 
drawling or other tricks. Endorsed by clergymen. Sfe- 
cial summer classes for children, Tria? week free. 


Address Reed School, 365 Hubbard Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


FROANCKE INSTITUTE. For Young Women. 

Preparatory and Collegiate Wor in Languages, 
Mathematics, Science, Music, Art and Elocution. 
Chri tian influences; carefully chosen faculty. Brick 
buildings, modern appointments ; healthful, attractive 
location. ‘l'uition and board $189. Catalogue. Jno. 
B. Brewer, A.M., Pres., x K, Danville, Va. 
Strong Christian home school for boys and girls. Pre- 


pares for college or business. 


A. H. NORTON, Principal, Montour FPalis, N.Y, 


DeMeritte School, Inc. 


815 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
A Preparatory School for boys who want an educa- 


tion. Add.ess EDWIN DeMERITTE, Principal 


USE ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


The antiseptic powder to be shaken .into the shoes. 

f vou want rest and -omfort for tired, tender, aching 
swollen, sweating feet, us? Allen’s Foot-Ease. It re- 
lieves corns and bunions of all pain and prevents 
blisters, sore and callous spots. Always use it to 
Break in New Shoes. Don’t go on_your vacation 
without a package of Allen’s Foot-Ease. It is the 
a comfort discovery of the age. Try it to-day. 
Sold everywhere, 25 cts. ont accept any sudbsit- 
tute. For FREE trial package, address Allen S. 
Olmsted, Le Roy, N. Y. 





























removed without 


Corns fein danger 
y 

A-Corn Salve. Try it on that 

stubborn corn of yours. 


18 cents at druggists’ or by mail. 
Giant Chemical Ce., Philadelphia. 











When answering advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 











Parent and Child 
—Very simple and 


By Sir Oliver Lodge.) 
SJactettior wea, yet 
beautifully unconventional, is this rare little 


bit of educational literature. What this dis- 
tinguished author says about children and 
our duties toward them is often so evident 
that it seems almost commonplace. But it 
only seems so because it is not so, Its 
clarity and simplicity rob the profound of its 
due credit. ere is the vision splendid, 
scientific, literary, religious, melodiously and 
bewitchingly couched. As ‘‘a ‘treatise on 
the moral and religious education of chil- 
dren ’’ compressed into seventy-three small, 
open-type pages, this unpretentious volume 
is beyond all praise both for practical utility 
and for spiritual stimulus, (Funk, 50 cts.) 


Stories of Jesus.—T wo more life-stories 
of Jesus Christ for young children are at 
hand, A Little Child’s Life of Jesus is 
about average grade of merit, with a com- 
mon tendency at times to exceed the limits 
of our knowledge in the aim for simplicity 
and explication, but perhaps not more so 
than a multitude of others, The most no- 
ticeable feature is the colored pictures, which 
show a decidedly Tissot influence, hard, yet 
striking, and measurably effective. Zhe Story 
of Jesus Told for Children is fuller than the 
oregoing, written apparently with broader 
and closer knowledge, but less freely illus- 
trated. ‘Ihe pictures are of the mixed out- 
line and half-flat type in color. (A Little 
Child’s Life of Jesus. By Amy Steedman. 
Stokes. $1, postpaid. Zhe Story of Jesus 
Told for Children. By E. T. Jones, Crowell. 
$1.) 

The Work of Christ (By Principal P. T. 
Forsyth, D.D.).—One welcomes any book 
from Principal hag ee. but especially a book 
that deals with his favorite theme, the Cross 
of Christ. ‘This volume has seven chapters, 
and is a popular form of the author’s larger 
work, Zhe Person and Place of Christ. The 
first chapter.shows “ The Difference between 
God’s Sacrifice and Man’s’’; then follow 
three chapters dealing with Reconciliation, 
One chapter is entitled ‘‘ The Cross, the 
Great Confessional,’’? in which the weak- 
nesses of McLeod Campbell and Moberly 
are acutely indicated. ‘* The Precise Prob- 
lem To-day’? and ‘*The Threefold Cord’’ 
close a book of uncommon force and value. 
On almost every page epigrammatical sayings 
abound, compelling thought, suggesting 
ideas, and eliciting admiration. One may 
incline to think that the Cross is somewhat 
simpler and contains more than Dr, Forsyth 
teaches ; but taken as a whole the book is a 
fine contribution to the literature on the 
Atonement, satisfying to mind and heart. 
(George H, Doran Company. $1.50.) 


My Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
(By J. Frank Hanly).—Ex-Governor Hanly 
has made a study of the life and person of 
Jesus Christ that ought to make a compelling 
appeal to many an honestly doubting man. 
The book is entirely out of the ordinary, and 
consists of a series cf very brief sections in 
which the fact, the characteristics, and the 
achievements of Christ’s life are quietly, im- 
partially considered and stated. Among the 
most striking of these is a series of sections 
showing what Jesus was not,—for example, 
not a physician, not a lawyer, not an author, 
not widely known as an orator, not poet, 
musician, artist, architect, or statesman. 
But when the contribution that he made to 
all these arts is frankly set down, the im- 
pression is overwhelming. Out of this un- 
conventional, impartial, and searching study 
comes the writer’s tremendous conclusion : 
** My exultant soul slips tts agnostic bonds, 
leaps the shrinking chasm of its doubt, breaks 
through every hindering quibble, falls at his 
nail-pierced feet, and m glad recognition 
crtes out tts joy: ‘MY LORD AND SAVIOUR, 
Jxsus Curist!’ Hewas not a man. He 
1s Deity itself, God made manifest."’ (Bobbs- 
Merrill. $1.) 

The Efficient Layman (By Henry F. 
Cope).—Such a book as ‘*The Efficient 
Layman ’’ was inevitable. The growth of 
undenominational, interdenominational, and 
denominational men’s movements, and the 
awakening of church leaders to the man’s 
| place in the modern church, made such a 
| book a necessity. Mr. Cope covers all 
[ ines of present-day activity and indicates 
some principles which must be reckoned 








with if the men’s movements are to make 
permanent and constructive advances. Some 
sections are fresh and strong. Several 
chapters show a lack of intelligent ac- 
quaintance with all the facts and principles 
which lie behind them, For example, his 
treatment of the oldest and most comprehen- 
sive lay movement, The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, is inadequate, superficial, 
and archaic. The author is more timely and 
alert when he writes of the Adult Class and 
Brotherhood movements, and the pedagogi 
cal principles which should find expression 
in organized work by laymen in the church. 
This book will serve a good purpose in pre- 
paring the way for another greater book 
within a very few years. (Griffith and Row- 
land Press, $1.) 


Introduction to the New Testament 
(By Professor Theodor Zahn).—The trans- 
lation into English of Zahn’s Introduction 
to the New Testament is a credit to Ameri- 
can scholarship, the work having been done 
at Hartford Theological Seminary, and it 
will prove a great gift to English-speaking 
students in all parts of the world. Zahn 
stands, by universal consent, in the front 
rank of European scholarship, and this work 
is the ripe fruit of a lifetime devoted to New 
Testament studies. The author worked long 
on the Canon, issuing a series of monographs 
on the early testimonies to the New Testa- 
ment books, which together form one of the 
most solid bodies of learning issued in our 
generation. He is now publishing, in con- 
junction with other scholars, a Commentary 
on the whole New Testament, taking the 
most important books himself and exhibiting 
that familiarity with the contents without 
which judgments as to date and authorship 
are at best but clever guesses. The author 
does not affect originality or essay flights of 
imagination ; but those who desire to know 
all the facts, so far as inquiry has as yet been 
able to ascertain them, will find them stated 
here with compr h iveness and candor? 
and the three handsome volumes will at once 
take their place as a standard work on the 
subject. Zahn belongs decidedly to the 
conservative wing in theology; and_ this 
massive work is an evidence of how far those 
are mistaken who suppose that all the schol- 
arship on the Continent of Europe is on the 
side of the more extreme views in biblical 
criticism. (Scribners, 3 volumes, $12.) 


The Westminster New Testament. 
In the later volumes of the new commentary, 
‘*The Westminster New Testament,’’ the 
grouping of related parts of the New Testa- 
ment is helpful. In Volume to, ‘‘ The 
Johannine Epistles and the Apocalypse,’ by 
A. M. Ramsay, lately issued, discussions of 
date, authorship, and aim are searching, 
fresh and fair, and comments on the text are 
judicious, reverent, and practical. The 
series, prepared under superintendency of 
Principal A. E. Garvie, M.A., D.D., New 
College, London, with seven of the ten 
volumes now ready, supplies a serious want. 
It is based on conservative interpretation of 
modern critical views, ‘‘is intended espe- 
cially for teachers, lay preachers, and others 
engaged in Christian work,’’ and proves 
unusually apt for their uses. 

It is scarcely customary to speak of a 
commeitary as a delightful book, but ‘* The 
Captivity and Pastoral Epistles”’ merits this 
designation. It is Volume 8 of ‘‘The West- 
minster New Testament,’’ and is by the 
Rev. James Strachan, M.A. In a charming 
and luminous introduction the author gives 
the correct point of view for each epistle, 
thus making brevity possible in current com- 
ment, to the economy of the reader’s time 
and attention. The comments are terse, 
sane, pointed, and penetrating, and the 
pages are rich in apt quotation and allusion 
and in sparkling epigram and illuminating 
paraphrase. The result is a small volume, 
easily read, refreshing, strengthening, and 
trustworthy, and flavored with the best quali- 
ties of Scott and Matthew Henry, plus the 
choicest fruits of modern skill and scholar- 
ship. The book covers Colossians, Ephe- 
sians, Philippians, 1 and 2 Timothy, Titus, 
and Philemon. (Zhe Westminster New 
Testament— The Johannine Epistles and the 
Apocalypse. By A. M. Ramsay, B.D. The 
Captivity and Pastoral Epistles. By James 
Strachan, M.A. Revell. 75 cents each, net.) 











(Lesson for JULY 23) JULY 8, 1911 


Do You Want Your 
Money to Earn 5% 


‘To be amply secured at all times from 
possibility of loss— 
And to be where you can get it on de- 
mand any time you may need it? 
You can open an account with this 
company with any amount from $25 to 
$5,000. You can add to it at your con- 
venience—or withdraw as you wish. 
It will earn 5 percent for every day 
that it is in our hands. 
It will be amply protected by first 
mortgages on improved real estate and 
will be in the hands of an institution 
that in 16 years has never been a day 
late in the payment of either principal 
or interest. 

Ask for the booklet 

telling all about it. 





100% SAFETY 
6% INTEREST 


COLD BONDS 


DO YOU WANT A BETTER INVESTMENT 9 
FOR SOME OF YOUR SURPLUS MONEY: 


NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS 


489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, 
Write for booklet S.S. 














Watch Hill | 


RHODE ISLAND 


a historic_and fascinating ocean resort on 
the New England coast, four hours by rail 
from New York. Both ocean and bay front- 
age; surf bathing; sailing and rowing. 
Good fishing -and crabbing. Fine roads; 
golf; famous sunset view; select cottage 
patronage; few hotels, of which the old- 
established house of reasonable rates, with 
_all modern improvements, is 


Hotel Plimpton 


Send for illustrated booklet to 
Joun C. KEBABIAN,OWNER peg rnormaroR 


WATCH Hitt, R. j 





























NEW SONC BOOK 
PRECIOUS HYMNS NO. 2 


New Departmental idea. 169 Selections. More than 
7° comp S represented by their best works. 70 in- 
Spiring and captivating Brand New Songs. Depart- 
ment of Solos, Duets, and Quartettes alone worth the 

= of the book. $10.00 the hundred in card board. 
17.50 the hundred in cloth board 


Send 12 cents for a copy to-day. 
JOHN J. HOOD CO., Bit Ach st: 
HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 
forthe SUNDAY - SCHOOL 
Published, October, 1908. 

Used and liked in hundreds of schools 


Introductory price, full cloth, 30 cents. Send 
‘or a sample copy 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York 


HALLOWED By ™'sS 























NEW and OLD 


Per 100, not prepaid. 35 cents per copy by mail. 
Returnable mailed to prospective purchasers. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


ome DELES (=. 


Peal UcSuase Bru: Foonvey Co., Bs. tment, Me., U.S.A. 














The Ancestry. 
of Our English Bible 


By Ira M. Price, Ph.D., LL.D. 
PRICE, $1.50, NET. 


Tus Sunpay Scuoot Times ComPany 
zogr Walnut Street, - - - - Philadelphia, Pa. 























